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SPRING TOILETTES.—FIGS. 1-3. 


N the costume Fig. 1 the kilt skirt is of réséda wool, while the 

over-dress is of figured wool with a ground of the same tint. 
The polonaise is pleated at the front, and is attached to a deep 
pointed yoke of myrtle green velvet, which is finished with a stand- 
ing collar of the same. The sleeves are full at the wrist, with 
pointed cuffs of velvet. 

Fig. 2 is a long close-fitting coat of damassé wool in beige shades, 
with slender oval revers of dark brown velvet ornamenting the front, 
and mock pocket revers on the sides. A close standing collar and 
narrow flaring cuffs to the sleeves are likewise made of velvet. 

The little girl’s 
dress, Fig. 3, is 
of dark blue 





with a fervor and faithfulness quite wonderful; with patriarchal 
dignity the ample wings are spread protectingly over the nest, con- 
taining sometimes twoscore of eggs, sharing the vigils with a calm 
content, though it is a very uncertain matter whether “rations” 
come regularly or not; his powers of endurance admit of long 
fasts, and he is often put to the test. 

Madame, roaming at will, utterly ignores domestic courtesies ; 
she is off for undisturbed recreation, and only when evenings are 
fine, and marauders not lurking nears does her liege lord stroll out 
to catch a savory bite, and stretch his tired wings and cramped legs. 

Of all expeditions common with Sahara sportsmen, “ the capture 
of an ostrich ranks next to the plunder of a caravan”; so many, 





serge. The back 
of the skirt is 
pleated, with an 
over- skirt sim- 
ilarly _ pleated 
hanging over it, 
but only on the 
sides and back. 
The front of the 
waist opens on a 
full vest of fig- 
ured _ woollen, 
which forms the 
upper end of the 


long scarf, the 
lower part of 


which is festoon- 
ed on the left 
side of the skirt, 
ending under the 
back of the 
waist. 








The Bird of 
the Desert. eet 
PNHAT ostrich. a A 
es are no bc 
simpletons, and 
have ways and 
fashions dis- 
tinctively their 
own, may not be 
questioned. 

Just as well 
as would human 
folk, do they 
know when in- 
traders have in- 
vaded their 
premises; even 
more, they dis- 
cover ata glance 
whether the new- 
ly laid treasures 
have been touch- 
ed, and alack-a- 
day should but 
one egg be miss- 
ing, or perchance 
the shell of one 
becracked,never 
more will the in- 
sulted bird of the 
desert brood and 
watch over that 
outraged nurs- 
ery. Devotion 
turns tofury,and 
scorning to raise 
a broken-up fam- 
ily circle, with 
anger that knows 
no bounds, these 
mammoth  fea- 
thered folk 
smash every egg 
left, and hop 
frantically over 
the  desolated 
“ remains,” 

The nest ofan 
ostrich is not by 
any means an 
elegant affair ; it 
is not even pret- 
ty, yet in accord- 
ance with their 
ideas and needs, “ the hollow of ample proportions, scooped in the 
sandy soil,” offers every possibility of comfort; all the better 
should the selected home-place be shielded by heather or protect- 
ing shrubs; then, “with the patience of love, wisps of grass and 
tender bits of herbage” are deftly woven in and out, forming a com- 
pact and comfortable bed for expected guests. This snuggery, 
seven or eight feet in diameter, is sufficient for family accommoda- 
tion, and here for a time the mammoth guardians rest content, fre- 
quently turning the eggs, that each side may have its due share of 
warmth. 

After a time Madame Ostrich asserts her right to the freedom 
of the plain, leaving to her partner all charge of household mat- 
ters, and, to his credit be it told, paterfamilias accepts the care 


Fig. 1.—Ficurep anp Piatin Woon Costume. 
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ing a nest, he will, if possible, crowd himself within it, and coura- 
geously await the return of its owners, “to fight it out.” Some- 
times he clothes himself in the skin of an ostrich, and cunningly 
imitating the gait and motions of the bird, allures a returning one, 
only to bring him low with the tiny bow and small arrows com- 
monly in use among them; in this way are secured the finest os- 
trich plumes, so much in vogue. 

An ostrich farmer using an “incubator” finds it no light task to 
raise the young; undivided attention does not always insure sue- 
cess, Ostrich babies thus reared “are plucked before they are a 
year old, and for years—no one can perhaps tell how long—they 
are annually subjected to this process; of some it is recorded that 

for over fifteen 
years they yield- 
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SPRING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Damassé Cioru CLoak. 


too, are the risks that often several horses are sacrificed. When 
pursued, the wary bird ‘‘ courses about in a circle,” so as often to 
completely mystify its pursuers, and their fleetness of movement 
and long strides render strategy a necessary study to hunters. If 
there be a large party, some of the horsemen set forth upon a gen- 
tle gallop, just to keep the prey in view, others move at right an- 
gles, and so, often coming upon their game unawares, but plucky 
to the last, the feathered victim yields only when exhaustion over- 
takes him, then expressing his indignation and wrath by “ kicking 
vigorously in a sideways fashion,” a most ungraceful movement, 
but “terribly effective,” as hunters have experienced to their 
sorrow. 

Very dear to the heart of a Bushman are ostrich eggs; on find- 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 7 





ed this profit, 
and were still in 
high feather.” 
At plucking- 
time the unsus- 
pecting 
tures are enticed 
by unusual mea- 
sures of maize, 
of which they are 
very fond, and 
penned = snugly 
where struggling 
is out of their 
power; not a 
wing can they 
spread, aggres- 
sive or defensive 
warfare is de- 
nied them; the 
poor things are 
utterly at the 


crea- 








merey of their 
masters — men 
who know not 


the meaning of 
that gentle qual- 
ity. The wings 
are unceremoni- 
ously lifted, and 
the delicate, flos- 
sy plumage is 
pulled or cut out. 
If plucked, the 
weight in market 
is heavier, and 
the quill soon 
grows again. 
“Very slight is 
the pain,” coolly 
remarks theskill- 
ful operator; but 
who can tell? for 
fashion’s high be- 
hest is all this ac- 
complished, and, 
as one has writ- 
ten of it, “in 
voiceless dignity 
the sufferer en- 
dures.” Pluck- 
ing Season over, 
the feathers are 
carefully sorted ; 
the white ‘prima- 
ry outside rim, 
found just under 
the wing,is deem 
ed the most val- 
uable, and these 
are sometimes 
sold for $125 per 
pound. Sorting 
gives place to 
packing, and to 
market the beau- 
tiful treasures 
are sent. It is 
said that ostrich 
farming is, how- 
ever, & most un- 
certain employ- 
ment, being sub- 
ject entirely to 
fashion’s freaks. 

In ancient 
times and 
plumes were to 
crowned heads 
most acceptable 
tribute-money. Ostrich-egg omelet is universally regarded as a 
dainty dish; extremely convenient are they also, as, owing to the 
thickness of the shells, they retain their freshness for weeks; for 
this travellers hold them in high esteem 

In the Metropolitan Museum, Central Park, is a singular curios- 
ity. Standing in a glass case is an artificial ostrich, apparently 
not far from twenty inches in height. It came to us from the rare 
and beautiful collection of Prince Demidoff. The body of the bird 
is represented by a full-sized ostrich egg; the legs, feet, tail, and 
head are one mass of exquisitely chased silver-work, and in the 
sunlight glitter brilliantly. 

This wonderful piece of Italian handicraft is set with gems, pre- 
cious stones, pearls, enamel, and rich silver-work, and it is est 
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mated that the jewels adorning and completing 

this masterpiece should be valued at £17,000. 
The crest of John, King of Bohemia, is formed 

of three ostrich feathers ; the motto, “ Ich dien.” 

This was adopted by Edward, the Black Prince. 

> 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HAKRPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s MAGAZINE, HARPen’s WEEKLY, 
and Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
JRR2, 1883, and Lse4. 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
Jt is Messrs. Harrer & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in Suture to keep the back num- 


Those wishing to com- 
promptly. 


bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“Tt suecess as a literary venture has only been 
equalled by its merits. No wonder the little folks wel- 
come 80 eagerly its weekly visits.”"—Christian Advo- 
cate, New Orleans, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iuivstraten Weeky. 

The number issued March 31 has a special 
Eastei 
a careful engraving of an exquisite drawing by 
Mrs. Jessi SHepnern, en/itled, 


“HAIL! THIS HAPPY EASTER DAWN!” 


Mr. Frank Beview contributes an interesting 
article on the subject of “ Eggs and Easter,” with 


character. The front-page iMustvation ts 


an illustvation. Mrs. Sanasrrer has a charming 
poem on the Easter idea. 

The same writer also contributes au article on a 
charity which should have a special wutervest for 
young readers, namely, “ Bethlehem Day Nursery,” 
‘New York cily, a full-page illustration to which, by 
Wetpon, shows the little innates at dinner. 

In fiction, besides the serial sfory, there is The 
Switchman’s Bor,” by Marrurw Wuite, Jun., é/- 
lustrated by R. F. Zoanaum, and “ Mr Thompson 
and the Turtle,” by ALLAN Forman, with a draw- 
ing by Wo. Hype 

“Both in appearance and in intrinsic interest the 
current number of the YounG ProrLe is unusual- 
ly attractive ; 
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C~ On next number will contain a Patrern- 
SHEET SurpLemeNt, with a large variety of full 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ Spring Dresses ; Mantles, Jackets, and 
Cloaks ° Hats, Bonnets, and Parasols 2 Boys’ and 
Girls’ Suits ; Pompadour Bags ; Embroidery 

atterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artis 
tic attractions 


THE WHEREFORE OF THE 
WHY. 

FPFNUHERE is a fashion in virtues. Certain 
] qualities which the Looking-Glass for the 
Mind and Moral Tales distinctly reprobated 
in the days of our youth are coming into 
vogue. One of these is that interrogative 
instivet which in woman is still called en- 
riosity, though in man it has already be- 
come dignified as the spirit of scientific in- 
quiry. Perhaps the myths of Cupid and 
Psyche, of Cephalos and Procris, of Epime- 
thens and Pandora, served to frighten the 
ambitious learners of the antique world off 
the dangerous premises of free speculation. 
The One-eyed Calendar’s loss persuaded him 
of the folly of undue curiosity, and Sindbad’s 
seven voyages brought back to Bagdad the 
same moral cargo, though the inquisitive 
Sindbad seems not to have perceived it. 
The misadventures of Beauty are, inferen- 
tially, the just reward of her prying mind, 
while if Blne-beard’s wife comes down from 
her tower with her fair head on her shoul- 
ders, it is rather her good luck than her 
desert, 

What fiction implied, fact insisted on. 
For not only text-books made so 
dreary that only the most robust and abnor- 
mal euriosity concerning men and places, 
Jaws and consequenees, could survive the 


were 


rebuffs of the histories, geographies, arith- 
metics, and philosophies of a generation 
ago, but the maxim that children should 
be seen and not heard (meaning that they 
were not to bother their elders with difti- 
cult questions) was regarded as an elev- 
enth commandment. Indeed, the opprobri- 
ous epithet “curiosity- box” was an ever- 
ready and mortifying muzzle for too inquir- 
ing lips. 

Now, however, toachers and even parents 
perceive that Socrates knew what he was 
about when he elevated curiosity into a tine 
art, encouraging Critias, Alcibiades, Her- 
mocrates, Crito, and the rest of the quick- 
witted circle to ask all the questions that 
occurred to them, and to go deep into their 
inner consciousness for auswers to the far 
greater number with which he was always 














ready to floor them. PESTALOZZI and FROE- 
BEL stand for the prophets of a new dispen- 
sation. But the root of either system of 
pedagogies is, after all, only the judicious 
fostering of curiosity as a motive power. 
The observing faculties are trained to be 
forever asking questions of teachers, par- 
ents, nature, or books, 

What curiosity has done for the race it 
would be impossible to estimate or be suffi- 
ciently grateful for. It was this misprized 
instinet that watched with COPERNICUS in 
his lonely tower, and made up to GALILEO 
for friendships lost and perils risked, and 
sent COLUMBUS on the most heroic errand 
ever undertaken by mortal man. What 
else set NEWTON pondering, and WATT won- 
dering over the tea-kettle, and experiment- 
ing with the model given him to repair? 
What prompted that earlier WaTT, the ec- 
centric Marquis of Worcester, to the innu- 
merable experiments that resulted in his 
Seantlings of One Hundred Inventions ? 

It was curiosity that led GUTENBERG on 
to the invention of movable types. It was 
curiosity that turned a travelling barber 
into a man of science, increased the wealth 
and comfort of the English people inmea- 
surably, and brought fame and fortune to 
RICHARD ARKWRIGHT by means of his “spin- 
ning-jenny.” It was curiosity that sent 
FRANKLIN ont with his kite and key to 
prove the identity of the electric fire with 
lightning. It was enriosity that held Dar- 
WIN to his self-appointed and infinite toil, 
and popularized a great philosophy. 

In a word, science, invention, discovery, 
those modern improvements which make 
our material comfort, and the modern spirit 
that would enlarge our spiritual limits as 
well, owe their prosperity to that “ want- 
to-know-you-kuow” attitude of mind that 
conservatism frowns on aud authority con- 
demns. A bright child’s reiterated “ Why ?” 
drives a nervous mother to the verge of lu- 
nacy. And it is so much easier to snub the 
questioner than to answer the question that 
the former method is still the popular one, 
despite the warning shades of FROEBEL and 
PeEstTaLozzi. But if mothers would take 
the pains to satisfy this childish curiosity 
from books whenever their own knowledge 
fails, and to divect it into worthy channels, 
the little learners would soon surprise them 
with their ability to entertain and instruct 
themselves. The silly inquisitiveness of 
many women and some men concerning af- 
fairs which in no way concern them is sim- 
ply a perverted thirst for knowledge. All 
vices are virtues wrong side out. And it is 
surely the fanlt of his teaching or want of 
teaching if the landable curiosity of the 
child becomes the prying impertinence of 
the man. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


WOMEN AUTHORS MASQUERADING 
AS MEN. 


jb dapper clerk, Mr. Chuckster, in the O/d 
Curiosity Shop, is quite dissatisfied when Kit 
Nubbies is proved innocent of theft; and remarks 
that although the boy did not happen to take that 
particular five-pound note, he is no doubt always 
up to something or other of that kind. It is in 
this way that critics of a certain type contrive to 
console themselves, when a woman has done a 
good thing in literature, by pointing out the num- 
ber of good things she has not yeodone. To be 
sure, Miss Mary N. Murfree, of St. Louis, when 
she wrote under the name of Charles Egbert 
Craddock, was thought to have achieved cred- 
itable work ; but this discovery only gives these 
critics opportunity to point out that had she 
tried various other things she might have failed 
in them. Can anybody positively say, for in- 
stance, that she would have written a good es- 
say on Quaternions, or developed any especially 
searching views on the Wages Fund? If not, 
her suecess does no more credit to woman, in the 
opinion of these critics, than Kit’s not happen- 
ing to take that particular five-pound note did to 
his honesty. “Just wait a while,” they say, 
“and you will see some woman fail in some- 
thing, never fear.” One critic goes so fat as to 
say that all “high creative work” still remains 
out of the reach of woman. Romola does not 
seem to such a critic to be high creative work, 
probably; that phrase should be reserved for 
men; for littke Twiggs, perhaps, with his fine 
realistic study, he Trippings of Tom Popinjay. 
What a flood of light all this throws on the 
reasons why such very able women write under 
masculine names! George Sand, Currer Bell, 
George Eliot, are but the type of many others. 
They wrote in that way not because they wished 
to be men, but because they wished for an un- 
biassed judgment as artists; and in each case 
they got it. When it came, and in the form of 
triumphant success, all women were benefited by 
it, and were so much nearer to a time when no 
such experiment of disguise would be needed. 
The mere fact that women take men’s names in 
writing, while no man takes a woman’s, shows 
that an advantage is gained by the process. 
Meantime, each particular suecess is called ex- 
ceptional, and instead of rejoicing in it in a man- 
ly way, the critic of the other sex is very apt—if 
we may judge from certain newspapers—to re- 
juice in what it does not prove, rather than in what 
it proves, Itis as if we were watching a Chinese 
wouan trying towalk in spite of her bandaged feet. 





“True, she has just walked into the northeast 
corner of the room; but, mind you, she will never 
get into the southeast corner; she can not do 
it; and even if she does, there is all the rest of 
the room!’ The more rational inference would 
seem to be that if one point of the compass was 
not too much for her, it would only be a question 
of time when she would reach all the rest. 

When Mrs. Somerville wrote her Mechanism of 
the Heavens, evitics of this description admitted 
that she had proved, indeed, that women could 
master astronomy after a fashion, but probably 
chemistry would be beyond them. When Rosa 
Bonheur painted cattle it was remarked that prob- 
ably she could not have painted men as well if 
she had tried. Then came Elizabeth Thompson 
in England, and painted men fighting—actual bat- 
tle-pieces—and the critics turned round and won- 
dered if she could delineate men at rest. No 
matter what a clever woman does, the stupidest 
man has always discernment enough to think of 
something that she has not done; and if, step by 
step, women held their own in every conceivable 
department except in writing treatises on whist 
or backgammon, then it would suddenly be dis- 
covered that whist and backgammon were the in- 
accessible climax of human intelleet—the very 
north pole, I might say, in view of the name of 
the latest oracle on one of these subjects—and 
that in that sacred region no woman need apply. 
After all, with due respect to the great masculine 
intellect, does not all this seem a little silly ? 

Why not simply reason about woman’s intel- 
lect as we should about every other case of grad- 
ual development ? For some reason or other, mere 
physical size has priority on this planet—first the 
reptile one hundred feet long, then the man six 
feet long. This great change made, it seems cred- 
ible that even the woman, who is only five feet 
long, may not be wholly crushed by her smallness, 
but may have her place in the universe. As, by 
the modern theory, man is gradually developed 
out of utter ignorance, so is she, but, for some 
reason or other, more slowly. It is but yesterday 
that her brain was regarded with contempt; but 
yesterday that it was held worth educating. How 
should she develop confidence in it all at once? 
We know nothing of the laws that occasionally 
bring out genius in men—that create a Shake- 
speare, for instance—and in her case we know 
still less. We only know that slowly, at long in- 
tervals, and in spite of all the obvious disadvan- 
tages of physical weakness, social discourage- 
ment, and insufficient education, she is beginning 
to do, here and there, what may fairly be regard- 
ed as first-class intellectual work. 

Until within a century but one single instance 
of this was recorded—that of Sappho, in lyric 
poetry. Within the last century other instances 
have followed—Rachel in dramatic art, Rosa Bon- 
heur in animal painting, George Sand and George 
Eliot in prose fiction. These cases are unques- 
tionable. Other women have at least reached a 
secondary place in other spheres—as Mrs. Somer- 
ville in science, Harriet Martineau in political 
economy, Elizabeth Barrett Browning in poetry. 
The inference would seem natural that it is sim- 
ply a case of slower development; a thing not at 
all discouraging in a world where evolution reigns, 
and the last comer generally wins. Meanwhile, 
as there is no profession—not even the stage—in 
which a woman is not still a little handicapped, 
it is natural that she should disguise her work 
as man’s work; that Fanny Mendelssohn should 
publish her music as her brother’s, and that Miss 
Murfree should find complete shelter under the 
very misleading name of Charles Egbert Crad- 
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THE RETURN OF THE HOLY 
CARPET. 
By LIEUTENANT E. W. STURDY, U.S.N. 


T is the morning of December 1, 1884. There 
is an unusual activity in the streets of Cairo, 
for it is a gala day of no little importance. The 
pilgrims have returned from Mecca, and have 
brought with them the Holy Carpet. They are 
even now drawing near the city, and the interest 
grows as the morning advances. All business is 
suspended, all faces are turned in one direction, 
and street after street pours a constant contribu- 
tion into the thoroughfare that leads to the Grande 
Place Mohammed-Ali. All classes and conditions 
are represented in this human tide; all possibili- 
ties in conveyances carry them along. 

The wealthy foreigner sweeps on in an open 
barouche, and the family of a pasha no less rap- 
idly in a coupé with curtains closely drawn. The 
enterprising but economical tourist belabors the 
donkey he bestrides in a wild endeavor to get on. 
The lower native classes trudge manfully and per- 
sistently, and here and there the inmates of some 
harem may be seen marching in closed ranks, 
with a guardian at their head, and with female 
slaves interspersed between them. Their faces 
are closely veiled, their dresses are black; the 
only bit of color is in their prettily embroidered 
slippers. 

And so we all, high and low, move on to the 
Place Mohammed-Ali, and the palace of Abdin, 
which rests under the walls of the Citadel. The 
crowd surges and grows more dense as we draw 
near, the carriages are blocked, and only the 
mounted police can bring order out of the con- 
fusion. The streets are already lined, the house- 
tops are covered, but still the crowd moves on. 
We are halted for a moment on a spot which 
overlooks the Place, Such a scene as lies before 
us for variety of color can be equalled only in In- 
dia. It reminds one of a native town in Bombay. 
Stretching away for half a mile about the walls 
of the citadel and over the Place Mohammed-Ali 
are the people of Cairo. Troops of cavalry, col- 
umns of infantry, and batteries of artillery are 
moving into place. Officers with dazzling uniforms 
are galloping about, for the roadway farther down 
we see is clear. Beyond the road on either side 





are lines of carriages and the crowd. There are 
dresses of all colors—white, blue, green, and yel- 
low. On nearly every male head is the Turkish 
fez or the graceful turban. It is a living kaleido- 
scope, and strikingly beautiful, 

We are late, and can force our carriage no far- 
ther, but on foot we succeed in reaching Palace 
Abdin, Choosing an advantageous point of view, 
we are looking calmly about, when blustering 
Egyptian corporals oblige us to move on. We 
are indignant, and demanding the reason, dis- 
cover that certain black eunuchs have complain- 
ed that we interrupt the view of ‘the veiled ladies 
in the carriages. The black eunuchs appear to 
be persons of consequence, and they strut about 
with little canes, one, however, always remaining 
near the carriage door: this to keep at a distance 
the dangerous and forbidden man. In vain do 
we look up and down the line. Apparently there is 
no end to the carriages, and we are quite in despair. 
We glance toward these veiled beauties, whose 
eyes and brows are alone visible, and remark that 
the prettier the woman the thinner the veil. As 
the study grows pleasing, we are again hustled 
along in the crowd by those zealous corporals, 
We appeal to an officer, who is apparently in au- 
thority, and explain our difficulties ; but he shrugs 
his shoulders, and says that the ladies must have 
a clear view. The eunuchs seem to have the best 
of us; but we are five, and, as a last resort, we 
say to this hard-hearted official, “‘ We are Ameri- 
can officers, and would thank you very much if 
you would kindly indicate where we may stand 
without being disturbed.” 

That was a happy thought, for his cap comes 
off instantly; he escorts us across the way to 
where the privileged stand, at the palace en- 
trance, and here we are-not jostled, and are ata 
safe distance from the white veils. Egyptian of- 
ficers, magnificently dressed, are standing near 
us awaiting the arrival of the Khedive. 

We have leisure now to look about us, and we 
see fully fifty thousand people, and there are 
thousands more whom we do not see. An occa- 
sional carriage comes dashing down with late of- 
ficials. Their horses are remarkable for their 
grace and beauty, and at their head run two 
men picturesquely dressed in turbans and flow- 
ing robes. It is a strange and novel sight, and 
we eagerly inquire into this ceremony of the Holy 
Carpet. When each year the pilgrimage to Mecca 
starts from Cairo there is sent a carpet of great 
value and magnificence. It is carried on the back 
of a camel, and is guarded by several hundred 
soldiers, who give to it the most unremitting care. 

The camel’s bridle is handed by the Khedive 
himself to the officer commanding the guard, who 
is enjoined to use every precaution and all pos- 
sible vigilance in the execution of the sacred 
trust confided to him. To this officer is also given 
several thousand dollars for distribution among 
the wandering Arabs and Bedouins who infest 
the route and prey upon the pilgrims. 

The carpet for this purpose is especially manu- 
factured, and is heavy with gold or silver threads. 
Its value is at times as great as five thousand 
pounds sterling. The journey to and from Mecca 
ordinarily occupies two months, as it should prop- 
erly be made through holy land. But this year, 
owing to the disturbed state of affairs and the 
scarcity of soldiers, it was performed partly by 
sea; in consequence there were fewer pilgrims 
than usual, as the more devout prefer to make it 
entirely over holy ground. On the arrival at Mee- 
ca the carpetis laid over the Kaaba, or Holy House, 
and there remains until the next year. The old 
one is taken by the pilgrims and brought back to 
Cairo. Thus they set out with a new and return 
with an old one, and it is this ceremony of re- 
turning to Cairo with the Holy Carpet and its 
deliverance to the Khedive that we are witness- 
ing to-day. The Khedive is expected every mo- 
ment at Abdin; the crowd is patient and quiet, 
and the troops rest on their arms, 

A bugle call far down the line rings out clear 
and sharp, and all is again life and animation. 
The troops which, as far as the eye can see, line 
the road, become erect; the sea of heads shows 
curiously, as though a breeze had ruffled its sur- 
face of many-colored caps and turbans. 

A troop of Nubian cavalry in blue and gold 
dashes along in advance of the Khedive, and ata 
signal with one voice ery out, in Arabic, “ Allah 
be praised! the carpet has come back in safety.” 
The shout is taken up by the crowd, and from 
thousands of throats goes back the ery, “ Allah 
be praised!” The Nubians sweep on and circle 
about the Palace of Abdin. Then come the Khe- 
dive and his ministers behind four white Russian 
horses. As they draw up at Abdin, the guard who 
encircle them bow low over their horses’ necks and 
salaam repeatedly. The Khedive is a handsome, 
dignified man, and we raise our hats with a re- 
spect due his station. But as his carriage is 
waiting now close to us, we are awe-stricken by 
the majesty of the French coachman. He is dig- 
nity itself; his eyes wander over the crowd, but 
never fall upon them. His dress is simply gor- 
geous—even his fez is heavy with gold, and his 
stockings have such a perfect tint! The horses 
give us an idea of what is noble in animals. They 
are large, powerful, clean-limbed, and perfectly 
matched, Their black harness is heavily mount- 
ed with gold, which contrasts finely with their 
glossy white coats and their head-dresses of silk- 
en party-colored ribbons, Everything is in readi- 
ness now for the reception of the carpet. Even 
the Khedive grows impatient, and orderlies are 
dispatched to expedite matters. Soon the head 
of this very curious procession is in sight. A 
motley crowd of dervishes, of men and boys (any 
one who can read the Koran may join), bearing 
banners and reciting from the Koran, move along 
the route. Then more infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery, and again the people with banners. 

The on-looking crowd show signs of excitement. 
They jostle each other in their eagerness to see 
the camel bearing the carpet. Before this par- 
ticular camel, around it, and in the rear, ride the 
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guard who set out with the pilgrims, and to whom 
were intrusted the new carpet and the money for 
quieting the Bedouins. They look tired and worn 
from their journey, but these half-naked dervishes 
who ride behind on camels are on the very verge 
of exhaustion. They have ridden in that condi- 
tion, with the fierce sun beating down upon them, 
and have been sustained only by religious fervor, 
It is a pitiable sight to look upon these men, as 
also upon the naked mountebanks who frisk and 
jump and beg at the head of the pilgrims. Na- 
tive musicians on other camels are raising a hor- 
rible din, to which is added the shouts of the 
pilgrims who follow after. The Holy Carpet is 
on the camel in the midst of the guard, and is 
spread over like a canopy in such a way as to 
display its magnificence. It has lain over the 
Kaaba for a year, and is therefore an object 
of the deepest reverence. As it passes on, the 
people grow more and more excited, until at 
last, in one frantic ery, they burst through the 
guards and seize the carpet, not to tear it off, but 
merely to kiss it in a perfect passion of adora- 
tion. 

And so the procession moves on to the Palace 
of Abdin, the excitement growing greater and 
greater, Even the veiled ladies show signs of 
emotion, and we watch wonderingly to see what 
the end will be. The Khedive stands on the 
steps of Abdin, and his presence alone seems to 
quiet and soothe this excited mob, They fall 
back gradually, the guard re-forms, and the Holy 
Carpet is before the Khedive. The camel is turned 
around three times, the officer of the guard mean- 
while bending low; then, with a slow and mea- 
sured step,whilea death-like silence prevails about, 
the officer hands the bridle to the Khedive. He 
has fulfilled his mission—the Holy Carpet is safe- 
ly returned. It is handed over to certain keepers, 
to be sold for the gold and silver it contains. 
The proceeds will be divided among the poor in 
the different mosques of Cairo, It was formerly 
the custom to preserve these carpets, but the 
Sultan sent word from Constantinople that it 
should be devoted to the support of the poor. 

In the afternoon, driving to the mosque of Mo- 
hammed-Ali, wheve in the morning we saw fifty 
thousand people, there were but dusty trees and 
choking sand. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES, 

Yy LACK, cream white, beige, brown, and ashes- 
] of-roses are the colors most largely repre- 
sented in newly imported French dresses; there 
are also many dresses of the dull moyenage blue, 
lead colors, and various soft shades of green 
Leading modistes say black is to be the color of 
the season, and will be especially fashionable in 
lace dresses and in beaded tulle bonnets that are 
made youthful-looking by their piquant shapes 
and gay decorations of flowers and ribbon bows. 


HANDSOME BLACK DRESSES, 


The most elegant materials for black dresses 
are the French and marquise laces combined 
with the new soft repped silk called by some 
dealers Bengaline, and by others faille francaise. 
When this fabric is not used, satin or else moiré 
in large figures or in smaller waved patterns is 
The black lace dresses are not all 
made wholly of black, as there are many dull 
blue or dark lead-colors used as foundation, and 
while most of them have jetted galloon for trim 
ming, others have the new blue steel, lead, or iri 
descent beads in galloons and tasselled orna- 
ments, Grenadine, beaded to match the galloon 
in snails, small palms, blocks, or stripes, is used 
in black and in lead-colors with black lace. The 
piece lace and flounces of two widths are em- 
ployed in some dresses, while others have mere- 
ly wide flounces, as these are now used to form 
the fan and surplice waists that are revived from 
the fashions of a past generation. The sealloped 
edge of a wide lace flounce passes down the 
fronts of the satin basque from the shoulders, 
and is caught in two small pleats sewed down 
three inches in length at the waist line; the mid- 
dle forms of the back are similarly pleated at 
the waist, and there is a beaded plastron to fill 
up the front at the throat and descend in V 
shape in the back. Other basques have a full 
Moliére vest of lace, with beaded galloon at each 
side of it. The sleeves of lace may be transpar- 
ent or lined like the basque. On the front of 
the skirt there is a lace apron, which may be one 
flounce nearly a yard wide, simply gathered at 
top, and hanging straight like a curtain, or it is 
caught up once carelessly on the left side by a 
bow or ornament. Flounces of narrower width 
may cross the front or be curved to follow an 
apron in shape, or else pass lengthwise down one 
side with wide rows of beaded galloon between, 
while the back drapery is of piece lace made full 
and straight. Moyendge blue Bengaline, dull 
green faille, lead-colored satin, and plain black 
are most used with black lace short dresses that 
are to be worn either in the house or the carriage 
for visits in the summer, Simpler black dresses 
of surah, Bengaline, or tricotine are brightened by 
a pleated vest of the many -colored moyenage 
striped fabrics, which may also be used across 
the front of the lower skirt either in cross stripes 
or lengthwise. Demi-trained lace dresses to be 
worn in the house have the back straight breadths 
plainly covered with piece lace, while the fronts 
are made up of beaded tulle and flounces. The 
marquise lace with Spanish lace designs on thread 
lace meshes is now preferred to Escurial lace, and 
rivals the French imitations of Chantilly laces. 


employed. 


CREAM WHITE CANVAS DRESSES. 

The newest cream white dresses are made of 
canvas or étamine enriched by a great deal of 
South Kensington embroidery done in movendge 
colors on the skirt and vest. Tiree colors of 
ribbons are tied together in bows for the trim- 
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ming. There are also cream white India silk 
dresses partly plain and partly embroidered, 
while others have this soft silk for the gathered 
basque and drapery on a skirt of lace, which is 
merely one wide gathered flounce; still others 
have a skirt of white embroidered muslin wrought 
all over in open designs, and made full and round 
without flounces. 
BEIGE AND BROWN. 

Moiré and faille frangaise dresses are shown 
in the beige or pale éeru shades that are always 
in favor in the spring, and there are various kinds 
of wool goods in these colors that promise to be 
popular for morning, street, and travelling dress- 
Some of the most refined dresses are of 
beige-colored faille frangaise, with the fan basque 
and full straight back drapery of three gathered 
breadths, while its only ornaments are deep lace 
drapery in front gathered near the waist, and 
hanging almost to the foot; the collar and cuffs 
are then made of darker velvet. Similar dresses 
are made of mushroom-colored moiré, with some 
striped watered silk forming the sides, or else 
with many revers of garnet velvet. In all rich 
fabrics the draperies are long, full, and almost 
straight, and the dress is rendered bouffant by its 
very large cushion bustle and the steel springs 
below it. 

Havana brown is a favorite color in wool vel- 
vets for combining with skirts of any of the 
changeable silks that have brown in them, such 
as brown with blue, brown with red, or the gold 
and black glacé silks that give a golden brown 
effect. 


es, 


NEW POLONAISES. 


The prettiest polonaises made up of rough 
wool goods over changeable silk skirts are cut 
with long apron fronts that extend far back on 
the sides, while the middle forms of the back are 
shortened in basque shape, and finished with 
long loops of moiré or of velvet ribbons. The 
silk skirt worn with this is of a similar color, and 
has three wide gathered flounces covering the 
back breadths, while only one flounce extends 
around the foot in front. When taffeta silks of 
light quality are used for these flounces, each 
flounce is edged with three narrow pinked ruffles 
cut ont in leaf points. The pleating on the shoul- 
ders and at the waist line appears in these polo- 
naises also, and there is a half-belt of velvet 
across them in front. Grenadine or lace polo- 
naises will be made in this way to wear with satin, 
moiré, or faille skirts. 


PRINCE 





SE DRESSES. 

Princesse dresses are shown again, and are 
given a new effect by the loose Spanish jacket 
which is added to the front, while a novel idea 
in others is that of using wide stripes for the 
front of plain satin or moiré dresses, making 
these stripes form panels in the skirt, and ecut- 
ting them off above the waist line to represent a 
Swiss bodice; the upper part of the front is then 
of the plain material used for the back, 


DULL COLORS FOR VISITING DRESSES, 


Dull green, moyendge blue, and lead-colors are 
seen in the dresses sent out by Worth and other 
French dress-makers, and these are commended 
to correspondents who have asked about visiting 
dresses, for trousseaux, and for day receptions 
generally. The very soft green dresses of repped 
silk have écru laces and tinsel passementerie for 
their garniture. Dull blue Bengaline silks have 
the flounces of black lace, with perhaps an en- 
tire front of the skirt covered with black net 
wrought with blue iridescent beads, and wide gal- 
loon of these beads trims the waist. The lead- 
colors are most effective in grenadines wrought 
with lead beads, and also in satin of rich qual- 
ity. For elderly ladies there are tasteful com- 
binations of this dark lead-colored satin with 
some beaded grenadine of the same color, and 
much black lace laid over the satin. For brides’ 
chureh and visiting dresses the choice lies in the 
moyenage blue shades, the dull greens, which are 
more nearly like sage than olive greens, and in 
the delicate fawn and beige shades. 

SATINS AND BROCADES. 

While the general preference is given to repped 
and watered silks, satins and brocades are by 
no means abandoned, especially by Worth, who 
chooses new designs in brocades each season, 
and delights in the lustre that satin alone can 
give. The smallest designs in brocades are con- 
sidered most stylish, and these may be of con- 
trasting colors, or else in a single lighter tint of 
the color of the ground. 


SMALL CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Yoke slips remain in favor for the first short 
clothes worn by infants. The square yoke is pre- 
ferred alike for white muslin, for colored ging- 
ham, and Chambéry dresses. The moditied Mo- 
ther Hubbard dresses have the yoke of white tuck- 
ed muslin, with perhaps some insertion or brier 
stitching done in rows with embroidery cotton ; 
the dress of pale pink or blue gingham is attach- 
ed to this yoke in French gathers, and a bow of 
gingham strings is tied above the shoulders, or 
else a shoulder-strap is cut in one with the ging- 
ham dress. The sleeves are of white muslin gath- 
ered to a tucked wristband, and edged with a 
scalloped frill; the neck has a similar frill. 

The white voke and white sleeves imitating a 
guimpe, or else the separate guimpe waists, are 
on the dresses larger girls put on when leaving 
off slips. The simplest of these have full waists 
gathered to a belt all around, or else with only a 
belt in front, while the back is in one piece with 
the skirt, and is shirred on drawing-strings, over 
which a sash of the gingham or Chambéry is tied. 
The full round gathered skirt of two straight 
breadths simply hemmed, or with some tucks just 
above the hem, completes the dresses with belted 
waists. 





















The Gretchen or peasant dress is made as it 
was last year, with a low-necked round waist to 
wear over a guimpe. This waist has sometimes 
a vest of embroidery or of tucked muslin, or of 
puffs of muslin set down the front and held there 
by three or four straps of the gingham or Cham- 
béry of the dress wrought with white cotton in 
brier stitching; the backs may each have a short 
side form, or may be single pieces buttoned by 
small pearl buttons. A gathered frill of em- 
broidery forms the sleeves,and is around the low 
neck, which is now cut only half-low and round 
rather than square; the frill on the neck should 
be sewed on with a binding or facing so that the 
right side will droop down on the bodice. A sash 
of the goods two fingers wide is sewed in the un- 
der-arm seam and tied behind in a large 
with longer ends, 


bow 
The gathered skirt has two 


straight widths tucked or merely hemmed. The 
newest Gretchen dresses are made more fan- 


ciful by entting the waist with a slight point in 
front, and adding an over-skirt which is merely a 
straight ruffle half the length of the lower skirt 
gathered in one with the lower skirt to the waist. 
To make these the embroidered Chambérys are 
used for the waist and over-skirt on a plain lower 
skirt. The white dresses made in this way are 
all over embroidery, a wide scalloped flounce with 
open patterns being used for the lower skirt and 
a narrower flounce for the upper skirt, while the 
waist is made of the wide flounce, with the seal- 
loped edge passing down the front each side of 
the pointed vest. A long-looped bow of satin 
ribbon may catch up the over-skirt on the left 
side, and there is a smaller square bow placed on 
the right shoulder. The scalloped frill around 
the neck is two inches deep. The only white 
dresses that rival these are of French nainsook or- 
namented with many tucks in the skirt and vest, 
with rows of brier stitching between. The guimpe 
under- waist is tucked only at the top in yoke 
shape as far as is visible above the low waist of 
the dress. 

All skirts for the smallest girls are made quite 
long, reaching to the ankles; those for girls of 
four or six years are shorter, yet these must fall 
far below the knees. 

The summer novelties are étamine, canvas, 
and scrim dresses ornamented by drawn-work of 
narrow satin ribbon passed through the meshes 
of the canvas in a group above the hem, and 
forming the entire vest of a Gretchen waist. 
Foulard silks of cream, rose, or blue ground with 
flower clusters in them are made up in low-necked 
baby waists with short puffed sleeves, a belt, 
and full skirt, to be worn over a muslin guimpe, 
and orfamented on the right shoulder and the 
left side of the skirt with a bow of ribbons com- 
bining the colors in the foulard. Dark blue, pale 
blue, and Turkey red cottons embroidered nearly 
all over with white are used for little girls’ pea- 
sant dresses. The Scotch ginghams may be of a 
solid color, or checked, or in larger blocks with 
embroidered squares in them, and there is also a 
fancy for using the wide stripes and large plaids 
for these little women, though they are rather 
more appropriate for their brothers’ dresses, 

Wash dresses for boys of two years are of 
white Victoria lawn, or of plain, plaid, or striped 
gingham, laid in ten or twelve pleats down the 
front and back; these pleats are tucked to the 
waist, but merely pressed below. A_ belt 
across the back, and this garment may be but- 
toned behind, or else a yoke may be set across 
the top of such a dress, and it is then buttoned 
down the front. Such dresses are also worn by 
girls, but are then furnished with a sash of the 
muslin across the back. With these pretty pleat- 
ed dresses of white muslin small boys wear a 
smart cravat of gay checked silk passed under 
the round collar and tied in a large bow. For 
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boys of five years are piqué kilt skirts worn un- 
der a long Euglish sacque of embroidered piqué 
that opens over a Breton vest attached to the 
mu Kathe kilt skirt. 

Jersey waists OM color are worn with a 
gay striped skirt and sash by both girls and boys 
from four to ight years of age. White fla 
uits have a blouse and kilt skirt ornamented 
with blue or red brier stitching, or else with gay- 
solored wool braid. 
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PERSONAL. 

Tue invitations to Mrs. WuHitNney’s dinner, 
given*recently in honor of her husband, the new 
Secretary of the Navy, were certainly novel and 
patriotic. They consisted of small stiff cards, 
on which the names of the persons invited were 
painted thick in silver; at the top of the cards 
the WHITNEY coat of arms was engraved. An 
engraving of the American eagle, and another 
of a ship at sea, flanked the coat of arms. 

—At Old Point Comfort the crowd has been 
unusually large this year—uncomfortably large. 
During the last week or two it has not been un- 
common for men to sleep on cots in the parlors, 
The hotel, in fact, is not big enough to aecom- 
modate all the people who are anxious to lodge 
there at certain seasons. 

—The latest additions to the membership of 
the Authors’ Club are Mr. George Houeuton, 
Mr. J. R. W. Hircucock, and Mr. E. P. Rog. 

—Mrs. Burton HARRISON’S little play, Weeping 
Wives, cleverly translated from the French, was 
given a second time at Mrs, AktTuUR Dop@e’s 
lust week, 

—A Boston Kindergarten for blind children 
reecived recently from an unknown person the 
liberal sum of ten thousand dollars. 

—A number of club men have taken posses- 
sion of Point Lookout, which lies east of Long 
Beach. 

—Herr SONNENTHAL was very much pleased 
with his slight experience in New York. He 
had every reason to be pleased. His engagement 
was remarkably brilliant, he was flattered and 
applauded from the moment he set fvot on 




















American soil, and his farewell night brought to 
mind the farewell nights of CoristTing NILsson 
and ADELAIDE NEILSON. 

—The Duke of Westminster is exerting him- 
self at present in behalf of the male children of 
convicts. He wants to have them properly main- 
tained and educated. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine declares positively that 
he wil: never return to this country again. The 
banquet that is to be given at Delmonieo’s 
on April 6 will be the most noteworthy of its 
kind, probably, arranged for an actor in this 
country. Among those who have offered the 
banquet to Mr. Irvine are Mr. Evarts, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Depew, Mr. Beecuer, Judge Davis, 
Mr. Bayarp, Mr. Epwin Boorn, Mr. T. B. ALb- 
ricu, Mr. Joun Hay, Mr. Georee W. CHiLps, 
and hundreds of other distinguished gentlemen. 

—Although it is not etiquette for Miss CLeve- 
LAND, while the of the White 
House, to return calls, she has waived etiquette 
once or twice already. 

—Last week Mr. ARTHUR enjoyed himselfuight 
after night at Washington dinner parties. Mr. 
ARTHUR has now a chance to amuse himself, 
whereas Mr. CLEVELAND'S strength and patience 
are tried sorely. 

—Miss KatHertne Bayarp presides in her 
father’s house when Mrs. BayArp is unable to 
do so. The Attorney-General, Mr. GARLAND, is 
represented by his mother, Mrs. HuBBarD, and 
his fifteen-year-old daughter, Miss Daisy Gar- 
LAND. 

—It turns out that the most severe critic of 
Mr. GLADSTONE was the late Chinese Gorpon, 
who denounced the Prime Minister angrily in a 
private diary, E 

—Tnomas DunN ENGLISH, Who was almost 
killed recently by a tumor, which was extracted 
from his throat with difficulty, is now in fair 
health. Mr. ENGLISH was born in 1839, and pub 
lished a book of poems thirty years ago. 

—A Japanese tea party was given last week at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Many of those 
present wore Jupanese costumes, and each guest 
received a Japanese cup and saucer, 

—A serious problem will be discussed at the 
next meeting of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
April 7. This is, ‘‘ Moral Evil: its Sources and 
Remedies.” Mr. Daniet G. THompson will de- 
liver the address—from a scientific point of view 
—and his opinions will be discussed by Rev. Dr. 
Epwarp McGtiynn, Roman Catholic, and Rev. 
Turopore C. Winitams, Unitarian. 

—It is suid that M. BaArruoupt will visit New 
York next winter. 

—A gentleman lost a large sum of money re- 
cently at baccarat in one of the London ¢clubs 
He refused to puy the money, and was sued for 
it, and he won the suit. Poker is now quite 
popular in some of the London clubs, as it is in 
many of our own clubs, and in a few New York 
drawing- rooms. 

—The Dean of Westminster, speaking of the 
long period that had elapsed before Roper 
BuRNS was finally honored with a bust in West- 
minster Abbey, said that for a century and a 
half CHAUCER lay unmarked and unhonored be 
neath the pavement of the Abbey, and that near- 
ly as long a period went by before any record of 
SHAKESPEARE found plaice on ils historic walls. 

—Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows8g is now planning a 
series of parlor lectures for the benetit of the 
Southern Art Union. 

—MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, the author of 
one of the most popular books of the time, has 
been obliged to make a public appeal for help. 
He is poor and in distress, and has no way to 
gain money. 

—OLIvVeER Wenver Hortmes talked the other 
night about poetry before the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston. 

—The Children’s Carnival will be given in the 
assembly and reception rooms of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house next Monday evening. 

—Many well-known New-Yorkers have been 
staying at Lakewood during the last few weeks. 
Lakewood is supposed to be a solitude where 
men and women of fashion can rest and think 
peacefully for a while. As a matter of fuct it is 
at this season a remarkably gay place. 

—An amateur theatrical performance is to be 
given shortly in the foyer of the Metropolitan 
Opera-house for the benefit of the N 
West-side Lodging-house. The male characters 
in this performance will acted by men, and 
the female characters by boys. The patronesses 
include Mrs. HaMILToN Fisu, Mrs. Ropert Curr- 
TING, Mrs. PARAN Stevens, Mrs. James BROowN 
Porter, Mrs. WinLiaAM H. ScHieFFELIN, and 
Mrs. FrEDERIC SATTERLEE. 

—The Penn Club of Philadelphia will cele- 
brate its eleventh anniversary next year. 

—Greenhouses have been in full bloom this 

week, and at no previous Easter has the display 
of flowers been so rich and various. 
—Miss Maup Howg, the young novelist who 
has been writing such clever letters from New 
Orleans to Boston papers, hus an unusual knack 
at palmistry and chiromaney. 

—Mr. Lawrence Barrett, after his experi 
ence in London, lost much of that peculiar ti 
midity which has always belonged to him. Mn) 
SARRETT, by-the-way, declares that he will pro 
duce four new pliys next year, and that be will 
have a theatre of his own in less than two years 

Madame SCHUROEDER- HANFSTNABGEL, Who 
wou great triumph at the Metropolitan Opera 
house last winter, belongs to the company of 
the Stuttgart Hof-Theater, an institution subsi 
dized by the government. She sang there sey 
eral years before attracting special notice. Her 
voice in youth lacked the rich, mellow quality 
Which is its charm to-day 

Miss BaYAkD, the bright daughter of Seere 
tary of State BAYARD, is One of the best iiorse- 
women in Washington. 

GeOoRGE TiINWortH, the leading designer, 
artist, and artisan in the Doulton Pottery-Works 
at Lambeth, London, made his earliest sketches 
in stoneware, not in terra-cotta. His later com 
positions in terra-cotta—the reredos in York 
Minster, the panels in the Royal Military Chapel 
at London, the ** Descent from the Cross” in the 
Art Museum at Edinburgh—have won from a 
critic the doubtful tithe of “ painter in terra 
cotta.’? One of his early works, an Amazon vase 
with handles representing wild horses, is now in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. Mr. Tinworru 
is not older than forty years 

—The Romance of a Poor Young Man will be 
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given on April 20, 21, and 22 at the University 
Club ‘bnestre in aid of a new club-house for 
working-girls. Mrs. Porrer, Mrs. Tear, Mr. 
Hint, Mr. Cowakp, and Mr. Birp will be the 


chiel actors, 
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Braided Spring Wrap. 


A snort mantle in brown braid mounted as a 
transparent over changeable Sicilienne in blue and 
brown. The braid is in two widths, the wider 
half an inch wide and the other a narrower sou- 
tache, and is sewed into large scroll designs that 
follow the shape of the pieces of which the man- 
tle is composed ; after being joined together, the 
whole is underlaid with the silk lining. The edge 
is surrounded with a tassel fringe. 


Work-Basket with Embroidered Scarf. 
Tunis is an open basket of gilded wicker, lined 
with copper-colored satin, which is shirred around 


ed filoselle, which is sewed down with split silk of 
the same color. A plush band is set along each 
side of the embroidery, and the scarf is lined with 
satin and finished at the ends with a fringe of 
pompons. 
























Towel Rack with Embroidered Towel. 

Tue towel rack is made of elaborately turned and 
polished wood. The towel hung over one end is a 
yard and three-quarters long and twenty-one inch- 
es wide, and is decorated with a deep border in 
Russian embroidery in cross stitch of red and blue 
cotton. A drawn-work border is below the em- 
broidered one, and the ends are fringed. 
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Brawep Spring Wrap. Fig. 2.—Lacr Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


the sides, but on the bottom is smooth over a thinly wadded piece of card-board. A 
shirred satin pocket is on one side below the handle, and on the opposite side is a 
satin-covered pincushion, edged with metallic cord. A scarf cover is spread over the 
top, which has for its ground a stripe of écru linen that is interwoven with tinsel 


Lace Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue white lace of which the dress is composed is mounted over pale yellow satin. 


threads. The Renaissance embroidery is in quaint detached figures, which are worked 
over with long close satin stitches in silks of varied colors, and then crossed on the 


The front of the skirt is slightly draped, while the back hangs in unbroken folds. 
The corsage is pleated, with the pleats springing out into a puff below a pointed 
girdle and bow of cream white velvet. 


A high collar is at the back, and the front 
opens in an oval, which is draped with lace. The sleeves are finished with a puff of 


surface at regular intervals with threads of silk in a contrasting color or of gold : 
‘ lace surmounting a velvet cuff. 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Crorm Mantte. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 





OON as Bootles had 
aspare moment 
he made his 
way to the Ad- 
jutant’s quar- 
ters, where he 
found Mrs. 
Gray playing 
with the mys- 
terious baby. 

“Oh, is that 
you, Captain 
Ferrers?” she 
exclaimed. 
“Come and see 
your waif, She 
is the dearest 
little thing. 
Why, I do be- 

— ; my lieve she knows 
seat 1" 7 you,” 
PICNON: Be —_sBootles whis. 

OWN % tled to the 
child, = which 
promptly made 
a grab at his 
chain,and when 
he sat down on 
the sofa on 
which it was sprawling, tried very hard to get at the gold badge on 
his collar. Shoulder badges had not then come in. 

“Mrs. Gray,” Bootles said, “ she’s very well dressed, is she not ?” 

“Oh! very,” Mrs. Gray answered, smoothing out the child’s 
skirt so as to display the fine and deep embroidery. “ Unusually so. 
All its clothes are of the finest and most expensive description.” 

“T thought so; it doesn’t look like a common child, eh ?” 

“ Not at all,” replied the lady, promptly. 

“Well,” Bootles told her, “I’ve been most unmercifully 
chaffed, which was only to be expected ; but the Colonel takes 
my word about it, and of course the others don’t matter. 
I can’t think, though, why the mother has chosen me.” 

“Ah! well, you see, Captain Ferrers,” said the Adjutant’s 
wife, with a smile, “it is rather inconvenient sometimes to 
have a character for great kindness of heart. I should say 
you are the greatest favorite in the regiment, and, natural- 
ly enough, the officers speak of it sometimes in society. 
‘Oh, Bootles is this and Bootles is that ;’ ‘ Bootles wouldn’t 
turn a dog from his door; “ Bootles would share his last 
sixpence with a poor chap who was down,’ and so on. J 
have heard, Captain Ferrers, of your emptying your pockets 
to divide among three poor tramps who had begged no more 
than a pipe of tobacco, J have heard of your standing up 
for,” with a deeper smile, “the poor devils of casuals; and 
if I hear it, why not others ?—why not the mother of this 
child »” 

“True. But [think you all overrate my character,” Boo- 
tles replied, modestly. ‘“ You know I don’t go in for being 
saintly at all.” 

“That is just it. If you did, you would have no more in- 
fluence than Major Allardyce, whom every one laughs at. 
But you don’t; you are one of themselves, and yet you will 
always help a man who is down; you will do any unfortu- 
bate creature a good turn. Oh! I hear a good deal, though 
you choose to make light of it. And you know, Captain 


Ferrers, we are not told that. the good Samaritan made a 























great spluttering about what he did; but the professional 
saints, the Priest and the Levite, passed by on the other 
side.” 

“You are very complimentary,” Bootles said, blushing a 
little ; “much more than I deserve, I’m sure. The fellows” 
—laughing at the remembrance—* were much less merciful. 
Then about the child. Dawson suggests sending it to the 
police station, the Colonel to the work-house ; and one means 
the other, of course.” 

Mrs. Gray caught the child to her breast, with a cry of dis- 
may, and Bootles went on: 

“Yes, I feel as you do about it. I can’t do it, and that’s 
all about it. It would be on my conscience all my life. Be- 
sides, some day the mother might come back for it, and 
though, of course, as the Colonel says, there is no claim upon 
me, yet, if for the sake of a few pounds I had turned the 
poor little beggar adrift, ruined its life—why, I simply 
couldn’t face her, and that’s all about it. And besides that, 
Mrs. Gray, I have a lurking suspicion that the letter is genu- 
ine, and that it was not written to or intended for me. It 
reads to me like the letter of a woman who was desper- 
ate,” 

“Yes, a woman must have been desperate indeed to will- 
ingly part with such a child as that,” said Mrs, Gray, smooth- 
ing the gold baby curls. 

‘So I think, for nature is nature all the world over,” Boo- 
tles answered. ‘“ And besides, to tell you the honest truth, 
there is a resemblance in the child to some one I knew 
onee—” 

“Yes ?” eagerly. 

“Oh no, not that! She is dead. She was engaged to a 
fellow I knew, desperately fond of him, and le—jilted her.” 

“Mr. Kerr ?” : 

Bootles stared. “Who told you?” 

“He told me himself, I think to ease his mind,” she 
answered, quietly. 

“Ah! Well, it killed her. She died heart-broken. I 


saw her,” he said, rising and going to the window, whence he 











“MRS. GRAY ROSE AND WENT CLOSE TO HIM, LAYING HER 
HAND UPON HIS ARM.” 


Two bright tears gathered in Mrs. Gray’s eyes, and falling, fell 


stood staring out over the square, ‘a few hours after she died. | upon the baby’s curls of gold, two priceless diamonds from the 
| 


That child’s mother may look like that now, and I can’t and won't 


unfathomable and exhaustless mines of pity. For a moment o 


turn it adrift, whatever the fellows or any one else chooses to | two there was silence, broken at last by the child’s laugh, as a 


think or say, and that’s all about it.” 
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“WHAT A LOT OF MEDALS YOU'VE GOT!” 


ray of sickly winter sunshine fell upon the glittering chain in its 
: little hands. The sound recovered Bootles, who turned 
from the window. 

“ And so, Mrs. Gray,” he said, carefully avoiding the gaze 
of her wet eyes, * I have determined to keep the little beg- 
gar; but Harkness, who’s no fool, you know, has convinced 
me that it won’t do to trust to any of the barrack women to 
look after her. Therefore, if you won’t mind undertaking 
it for a few days, I will advertise for a respectable elderly 
nurse to take entire charge of the creature. I dare say I 
can arrange with Smithers for an extra room, and you'll 
let me come to you for advice now and then, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Gray rose and went close to him, laying her hand 
upon hisarm. ‘Captain Ferrers,” she said, earnestly, “ you 
will have your reward. God will bless you for this.” 

“Oh, please don’t, Mrs. Gray,” Bootles stammered 
“ Really I'd rather you'd chaff me.” 

Mrs. Gray laughed outright. ‘“ Well, you know what my 
sentiments are, so for the future I will chaff you unmerci- 
fully.—Come in,” she added, in a louder tone, as a “ tap-tap’ 
sounded on the door. 

The permission was followed by the entrance of Lacy, 
who came in with a pleasant ‘“‘ Good—er—morning,” and a 
soft laugh at the sight of the baby on the sofa, 

“Ter—thought old Bootles would be here,” he explained. 
“ And besides—I—er—wanted to see the babay. Seems to 
me, Bootles,” he added, staring with an absurd air of reflect- 
ive wisdom at the infant, “as if the face is somehow familiar 

= tome. Oh,I don’t mean you. It isn’t a bit like you. But 
there is a likeness, though I don’t know where to plant it.”’ 
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“BUT LACY WAS ALREADY ON THE GROUND, AND CAUGHT MISS MIGNON OUT OF HARM’S WAY.” 
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“ Perhaps it will grow,” suggested Bootles. 

“Ali! pewraps it will,and pewraps it won’t. 
The worst of the affair is that it is ewreating a 
pwrecedent’”—not for worlds would he have ad- 
mitted to his friend that he thought him the fine 
fellow he had declared him in the mess-room that 
morning—“ and if we are all inundated with ba- 
bays I wreally don’t know” (plaintively) “ what 
the wregiment will conte to.” 

“ Gar—ah—gar—ah !” chuckled the subject of 
this speech over the gold knob at the top of La- 
ey’s whip. “ Cluck—cluek—cluck !” 

“Little beggah seems to find it a good joke, 
anyway,” Lacy eried. “I’m a gwreat hand at 
nursing, Our Adjutant’s wife in the White Dwra- 
goons had thwree—al/ at once. Isay, Mrs. Gwray, 
stick something on it, and I'll take it out and show 
it wround.” 

“Dare you ?” she asked. 

“Dawre IY Just twry. By-the-bye, it’s cold 
this morning—vewry cold.” 

Mrs. Gray therefore fetched the child’s white 
coat and cap and those other white woollen arti- 
cles, which Bootles now discovered to be leggings, 
and quickly transformed the little woman into a 
sort of snow-ball. The two men watched the op- 
eration with intense interest. 

‘ La figlia del wreggimento,” laughed Lacy. “I 
declare, Bootles, she’s quite a credit tous. I nev- 
er saw such a petite mademoiselle.” 

Bootles started. It reminded him who had 
been jilted by his friend and died for love. He 
had always called her Mademoiselle Mignon, 

“ Mademoiselle Mignon,’ he said, carelessly ; 
“not a bad name for her.” 

“Vewry good,” returned Lacy, preparing to 
present arms, 

He proved himself a much better nurse than 
Bootes. He gathered the clild on his left arm 
and marched off to the anteroom, in front of 
which the officers were standing about, waiting 
for church. They set up a shout at the sight of 
him, and crowded round to inspect the new im- 
portation. Mademoiselle Mignon bore the inspec- 
tion calmly, conscious perlaps—as she was such 
a knowing little person—of the effect of her big 
blue star-like eyes under the white fur of her cap. 

“What a pity she ain’t twenty years older!” 
was the first comment, and it was said in such a 
tone of genuine regret that all the fellows laugh- 
edagain. Miss Mignon gobbled with satisfaction. 

“Seems a jolly little beggar,” said another. 

* Chut—chut—chut !” remarked Miss Mignon. 

“Never saw such a jolly little beggar in all my 
life,’ asserted another voice. 

* Pretty work she'll make in the regiment six- 
teen or seventeen years hence,” grumbled old 
Garnet. 

“Ah, well, nevah mind, Garnet—nevah you 
mind, Major Garnet, sir,” cried Hartog, “ we shall 
all be dead by then,” but this being an exceed- 
ingly old and threadbare regimental joke was in- 
stantly snubbed in the face of the new and sub- 
stantial one. 

“Has it any teeth ?” demanded Miles, the or- 
derly officer for the day. 

“Don’t know. Open your mouth, little one,” 
said Lacy, gravely. 

At this point Miss Mignon made a delighted 
lunge in the direction of the belt across Miles’s 
breast. Lacey shouted, ‘‘ Whoa, whoa,” and Miles 
immediately backed out of reach. Miss Mignon’s 
mouth went dismally down, until Lacy remem- 
bered the knob of his whip, and held it up for 
delectation. 


“ 
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300—boo !” she crowed, 

“ By Jove! She can half say Bootles already,” 
ejaculated Hartog. “ And here he comes.” 

“ Now, then,” Bootles called out. ‘“ Have any 
of you fellows made up your mind to own this 
little baggage ?” 

“No; none of us,” they laughed ; but one man, 
Gilchrist by name, said, with a sneer, he should 
rather think not, and added two unnecessary words 
— work-house brat !” 

Booties turned, and looked down upon him in 
profoundest contempt. 

“My dear chap,” he said, coolly, “to charge 
you with being the father of that child,” pointing 
with his whip to the picture in Lacy’s arms, 
“would be a compliment on your personal ap- 
pearance which I should never, under any circum- 
stances, have dreamed of paying you.” 

“T'll tell you what it is,” said Hartog after- 
ward to Lacy, “ Bootles is a dashed good fellow 
—one of the best fellows in the world. I don’t 
know that there’s another I'd trust as far or as 
thoroughly; but all the same, Bootles is some- 
times best left alone, and, for my part, I think 
Gilchrist and every one else had best leave him 
alone about this youngster.” 

* Ya—-as,” returned Lacy ; tlien began to laugh. 
“Ol! but it was fine, though, about ‘ personal 
appearance.” And then he added, “ Ugly little 
beast !”” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ir was not to be expected, and Bootles:did not 
expect it, that the story of the mysterious little 
stranger could be confined to barracks. In fact, 
iu the course of a few hours it had flown all over 
the town, gaining additions and alterations by 
the frequency of its repetition, until at last Boo- 
tles himself could hardly recognize it. A baby 
had been found in Captain Ferrers’s rooms; no 
one knew where it had come from nor to whom 
it belonged. Then—Captain Ferrers had rescued 
a young baby from a brutal father who was go- 
ing to dash its brains out against the door-post. 
Then—-Captain Ferrers had picked up a new-born 
infant while hunting with the Duke’s hounds. 
Then—Captain Ferrers was suffering from men- 
tal aberration, or, to speak plainly, was getting a 
bit cracked, and had adopted a child a year old 
out of Idleminster work-house. Then—It was 
really most romantic, but Captain Ferrers had 
been —— to and jilted by a young lady long 
ago—which, of course, accounted for his being 





impervious to the fascinations of the Idleminster 
girls—who had married, been deserted by her 
husband, and now died—some versions of the 
story said “ committed suicide”—leaving him the 
charge of a baby, ete. 

Some people told one version of the story and 
some people told another, but nobody biamed 
Bootles very much. It might be because he was 
so rich and so handsome and pleasant; it might 
be because Idleminster society was free from that 
leaven of censoriousness which causes most peo- 
ple to look at most things from the worst possi- 
ble view. 

But Bootles went on his serene way, telling the 
true state of the case to every one who mentioned 
the affair to him, and always ending, “ And hang 
it, you know, it’s a pretty little beggar, and I 
couldw’t send it to the work-house.” 

He made no secret about it at all, and on the 
Saturday following the advent of the child an 
advertisement appeared in the Idleminster Chron- 
ticle which made Idleminster tongues clack for a 
week : 


“Wanted immediately, a highly respectable and 
thoroughly experienced nurse of middle age, to 
take the entire charge of a child about a year old, 
Good wages to a suitable person. Apply to Cap- 
tain Ferrers, Scarlet Lancers.” 


In due time this advertisement produced the 
right sort of person, and a staid and respectable 
widow of about fifty was soon installed in a room 
next to Mr. Gray’s quarters, in charge of Miss 
Mignon, as the child had already come to be called 
by everybody. 

It was a charming child—strong and healthy, 
seemed to have no trouble with temper or teeth, 
hardly ever cried, and might be seen morning and 
afternoon being wheeled by its nurse in a baby- 
carriage about the barrack square or along the 
road outside the Broad Arrow boundaries. And 
so, as the weeks rolled by and wore into months, 
it began to toddle about, and could say “ Bootles” 
as plain as a pike-staff. 

In April the Scarlet Lancers were moved from 
Idleminster to Blankhampton, where Bootles had 
to undergo a new experience, for every one there 
took him for a widower on account of the child. 

Bootles would explain. “Take her about with 
me? Yes; she likes it. Always wants to go 
when she sees the trap. A bother? Not a bit 
of it: the jolliest littke woman in creation, and as 
good as gold. What am I going to do with her 
when she grows up? Well, Lacy says he is going 
to marry her. If he don’t, somebody else will— 
no fear.” . 

Taking it all round, Miss Mignon had a remark- 
ably good time of it, and seemed thoroughly to 
appreciate the pleasant places in which her lines 
had fallen. It was wonderful, too, what an im- 
mense favorite she was with “the fellows.” At 
first she had been “ Bootles’s brat,” but very soon 
that was dropped, and by the time she could tod- 
dle, which she did in very good time, no one 
thought of mentioning her, or of speaking to her, 
except as “ Miss Mignon.’’ Scarcely any of the 
officers dreamed for a moment of returning after 
a few days’ leave without “ taking along,” as the 
Americans say, a box of sweets or a bundle of 
toys for Miss Mignon. Indeed, the young lady 
came to have such a collection that after a while 
Mrs. Nurse’s patient soul arose, and, with Captain 
Ferrers’s permission, all the discarded ones were 
distributed among the less fortunate children of 
the regiment. 

But Miss Mignon’s favorite plaything was Boo- 
tles himself—after Bootles, Lacy. People said it 
was wonderful, the depth of the affection between 
the big soldier of thirty-five and the little dot of 
a child, scarcely two. Bootles she adored, and 
where Bootles was she would be, if by hook or by 
crook she could convey her small person into his 
presence. Once she spied him turn in at the 
gates on the right hand of the Colonel, when the 
regiment was returning from a field-day, and es- 
caping from her nurse’s hand, set off as hard as 
she could run in the direction of the band, which 
immediately preceded the commanding: officer. 
Mrs. Nurse gave chase, but alas! Mrs. Nurse was 
stout, and had the ill luck, moreover, to come a 
cropper over a drain tile lying conveniently in 
her way, while the child, unconscious of danger, 
ran straight for Bootles. Neither Bootles nor 
Lacy, who was on the Colonel’s left, perceived 
her until she was close upon them, waving her 
small hands, and shouting, in her shrill and joy- 
ous child’s voice, “ Bootles! Bootles !” 

It seemed to Bootles, as he looked past the 
Colonel, that the child was almost under the hoofs 
of Lacy’s charger. “Lacy!” he called out— 
“Lacy!” But Lacy was already on the ground, 
and caught Miss Mignon out of harm’s way; but 
when he turned round he saw that his friend’s 
face was as white as chalk. 

As for the Colonel, when he saw Mrs. Nurse 
gathering herself up with rueful looks at the 
drain tile, he simply roared, and Miss Mignon 
chimed in as if it was the finest joke in the world. 

“That was a smash,” she remarked, from her 
proud position on Lacy’s shoulder, “ just like 
Humpty Dumpty”—a comment which gave that 
estimable person the name of Mrs. Humpty Dump- 
ty as long as she remained with the regiment. 

A few weeks after this the annual inspection 
came off, and Miss Mignon, resenting the length- 
ened absence of her Bootles, again managed to 
escape from her nurse, and pattered boldly, as 
fast as her small feet would carry her, right in to 
the mess-room, where Bootles was sitting, jusi 
opposite the General, at the late lunch. Miss 
Mignon not seeing him at first, wandered coolly 
behind the row of scarlet-clad backs, until she 
spied him at the other side of the table. Then, 
having no awe whatever of inspecting officers, she 
wedged herself in between his chair and the Col- 
onel’s, with a triumphant and joyous laugh. 

The General gave a great start, and the Colonel 
laughed. Bootles, in dismay, jumped up, atid 
came quickly round the table to take her away. 





“Well, you little rogue,” said the Colonel, reach- 
ing a nectarine for her. ‘“ What do you want?” 

“T wanted Bootles, sir,” said Miss Mignon, con- 
fidentially. “And nurse falled asleep, so I tooked 
French leave.” Almost the only peculiarity in 
her speech was the habit of making all verbs 
regular. 

“And who are you, my little maid?” the Gen- 
eral asked, in extreme amusement. 

“Oh, ’'m Miss Mignon,” with dignity. 

The old General fairly chuckled with delight, 
and as he had put his arm round the child, Boo- 
tles, who was standing behind, could not very 
well take her away. 

“Oh, Miss Miguon—hey? And whom do you 
belong to?” 

“ Why, to Bootles,” in surprise at his ignorance. 

“To Bootles? And who is Bootles ?” 

“Bootles is Bootles, and I love him,” Miss 
Mignon replied, as if that settled everything. 

* Happy Booties !” cried the old soldier. 

“What a lot of medals you’ve got !” cried Miss 
Mignon, pressing closer. 

“Tm afraid, sir, she is troubling you,” Bootles 
interposed at this point, but secretly delighted 
with the turn affairs had taken, 

“No, no; let her see my medals,” replied the 
General, who was as proud of his medals as 
Bootles of Miss Mignon. 

“Are you a ‘sir’ too?” Miss Mignon asked, 
gazing at the handsome old man with more re- 
spect. 

“What does she mean 2” he cried. 

Bootles laughed. ‘ Well, sir, she hears us 
speak to the Colonel so, that is all.” 

“Dear me! What a remarkably intelligent 
and attractive child!” exclaimed the General, 
quietly. ‘* How old is she ?” 

* About two, sir.” 

Now it happened that the old General had a 
craze for absolute accuracy, and he caught Boo- 
tles up with pleasant sharpness. 

“Oh! Does that mean more or less ?” 

“T can’t say, sir. She is about two. I do not 
know the date of her birth.” 

“Then she is not yours ?” 

“Tam not her father, sir, but at present she 
belongs to me,” Bootles said, smiling. “I’m 
afraid—” 

“Not at all, but perhaps she had better go. 
What a charming child!” This last was perhaps 
because Miss Mignon, finding her time had come 
—and she never made a fuss on such occasions 
—put two soft arms round his neck, and gave 
him such a genuine hug of friendship that the 
old man’s heart was quite taken by storm. 

So Miss Mignon was carried off, looking back 
to the last over Bootles’s shoulder, and waving her 
adieu to the handsome old man, who had such a 
fascinating array of clasps and medals. 

“T didn’t guile understand—what relation is 
the child to him ?” he asked of the Colonel. 

“None whatever. Ferrers found: her late one 
night in his bed with her wardrobe, and a letter 
from the mother, written as if Ferrers was the 
father. He, however, gave me his word of honor 
that he knew nothing about it, and some of us 
think the whole affair was simply a plant, as he 
is known to be a very kind-hearted fellow. Oth- 
ers, however, Ferrers amongst them, think that 
note and child were intended for one of the oth- 
ers. Nobody, however, would own to it, and Fer- 
rers has kept the child ever since—I don’t sup- 
pose he would part with her now for anything. 
I wanted him to send her to the work-house, but 
tis a jolly bright little soul, and I am glad he did 
not.” 

“Then he is not married 

“Oh dear no. He pays a woman fifty pounds 
a year to look after her, and all her meals go from 
the mess. In fact, he is bringing her up as if 
she were his own ; and the child adores him—sim- 
ply adores him.” 

“T respect that man,” said the General, warm- 
ly. “It is an awful thing for a child to be reared 
in a work-house—awful.” 

“Yes; Bootles feels very strongly on the sub- 
ject,” replied the Colonel, absently. 

By the time Bootles returned the officers had 
risen from the table, and he met the guests and 
the seniors just entering the anteroom. 

“T'll shake hands.with you, Captain Ferrers, if 
you please,” said the General, cordially. “I agree 
with you that it is an awful thing for a child to 
be brought up in a work-house. It is a subject 
upon whieh I feel very stvongly—very strongly. 
A child reared as a pauper does not start the 
world with a fair chance. I have met so often, 
in the course of my military experience, with re- 
cruits bred in the Unions—I never knew one do 
well. No; pauperism is ground into them, and 
they are never able to shake it off.” 

“Well, sir, that is my opinion,” said Bootles, 
modestly. “I hope, though, you won’t think my 
little maid is often so obtrusive as to-day. She 
is really always very good.” 

“ A charming little child,” replied the General, 
as if he meant it too, and then he shook hands 
with Bootles again. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XV.—{ Continued.) 
WILD TIMES. 
i {* went down to the coble and got the 
salmon out of the well; and then, before 
bringing it and placing it on the grass before 
the young lady, he held it up in triumph for 
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the gillies to see. The sarcasm was all the other 
way now. 

“You see, pappa dear? Yon would have bet 
your boots against it, wouldn’t you?” she re- 
marked, 

“ But where did you get it?” he said, in amaze- 
ment. “TIT was watching your boat all the time. 
I did not see you playing a fish.” 

“Because we got ashore as fast as we could, 
and had the fight out there. But please, pappa, 
don’t ask me anything more than that. I don’t 
know what happened. The wind was choking 
me, aud I was half blind, and the stones were 
slippery and moving, and—and everything was 
in a kind of uproar, Perhaps you don’t think I 
did catch the salmon. If my arms could speak, 
they could tell you a different tale just at this 
minute; and I shall have a back to-morrow morn- 
ing, I know that. Seventeen pounds, Ronald says, 
and as prettily shaped a fish as he has ever seen 
taken out of the lake.” 

“He is a handsome fish,” her father admitted ; 
and then he looked up impatiently at the wind- 
driven sky. “There is no doubt there are plenty 
of fish in the lake, if the weather would only give 
usa chance, But it’s either a dead calm or else 
a raging gale. Why, just look at that!” 

For at this moment a heavier gust than ever 
struck down on the water, and widened rapidly 
out, and tore the tops of the waves into spray, 
until a whirling gray cloud seemed to be flying 
over to the other shores. The noise and tumult 
of the squall were indescribable; and then, in 
five or six minutes or so, the loch began to re- 
appear again, black and suHen, from under that 
mist of foam ; and the wind subsided, only to keep 
moaning and howling as if meditating further 
springs. There was not much use in hurrying 
lunch. The gillies had comfortably lit their pipes. 
Two of the younger lads were trying their strength 
and skill at “ putting the stone”; the others mere- 
ly lay and looked on, An ovcasional glance at 
the loch told them they need not stir. 

It was not jealousy of his daughter having 
saught a fish that made Mr.“Hodson impatient ; 
it was the waste of time. He could not find refuge 
in correspondence; he had no book with him; 
while gazing at scenery is a feeble substitute for 
salmon-fishing, if the latter be your aim. And 
then, again, the loch was very tantalizing—awak- 
ing delusive hopes every few minutes. Some- 
times it would become almost quiet, save for cer- 
tain little black puffs of wind that fell vertically 
and widened and widened out; and they would 
be on the point of summoning the men to the 
cobles when, with a low growl and then a louder 
roar, the gale would be rushing down again, and 
the storm witches’ white hair streaming across 
the suddenly darkened waters. 

“*Ben Clebrig—the Hill of the Playing 
Trout!” said he, peevishly. “I don’t believe a 
word of it! Why, the Celtic races were famous 
for giving characteristic names to places, deserib- 
ing the things accurately. ‘The Hill of the Play- 
ing Trout!’ Now if they had called it ‘The Hili 
of the Infernal Whirlwinds,’ or ‘ The Hill of Blasts 
and Hurricanes,’ or something of that kind, it 
would have been nearer the mark, And this very 
day last year, according to the list that Ronald 
has, they got nine salmon.” 

“Perhaps we may get the other eight yet, 
pappa,” said she, lightly. 

And, indeed, shortly after this, the day seemed 
to be getting a little quieter, and her father de- 
cided upon a start. The men came along to the 
coble. Ronald said to her, 

“We will let them get well ahead of us; it’s 
their turn now.” And so he and she and the lad 
Jolin remained on the shore, looking after the 
departing boat, and in all sincerity wishing them 
good luck. 

Presently she said,“ What’s that ?” for some- 
thing had struck her sharply on the cheek. It 
was a heavy drop of rain that a swirl of wind had 
sent round the side of the rock ; and now she be- 
came aware that everywhere beyond their shelter 
there was a loud pattering, becoming every mo- 
ment heavier and heavier, while the wind rose 
and rose into an ominous high screeching. And 
then all around there was a hissing and a roar; 
and from under the rock she looked forth on the 
most extraordinary phantasmagoria—for now the 
sheets of rain as they fell and broke on the water 
were caught by the angry mountain blasts and 
torn into spindrift, so that the whole lake seemed 
to be a mass of white smoke. And her father ? 
—well, she could see something like the ghost of 
a boat and two or three phantom figures; but 
whether they were trying to fight their way, or 
letting everything go before the tempest, or what, 
she could not make out—for the whirling white 
rain-smoke made a mere spectral vision of them. 
Ronald came to her. 

“That’s bad luck,” said he, composedly. 

“ What?” she asked, quickly. “ They are not 
in danger ?” 

“Ohno,” said he. “ But they’ve got both min- 
nows aground, as far as I can make out.” 

“ But what about that? why don’t they throw 
the rods and everything overboard, and get into 
safety ?” 

“Oh, they'll try to save the minnows, I’m 
thinking.” 

And they did succeed in doing so, after a long 
and strenuous struggle ; and then Mr. Hodson was 
glad to have them row him back to the shelter of 
the rock, Apparently his success with regard to 
the minnows had put him into quite a good hu- 
mor. 

“Carry,” said he, “ I’m not an obstinate man— 
I know when I’ve got enough. I will allow that 
this battle is too much for me. I’m going home. 
I’m going to walk.” 

“Then I will go with you, pappa,’ 
promptly. 

“You may stay, if you choose,” said he. “ You 
may stay and take my share as well as your own. 
But I’m going to see what newspapers the mail 
brought this morning; and there may be letters.” 
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“ And I have plenty to do also,” said she. “TI 


mean to call on that pretty Miss Douglas I told 
you of—the doctor’s daughter. And do you think 
she would come along and dine with us ?—or must 
I ask her mother as well ?” 

“]T don’t know what the society rules are here,” 
he answered. “I suspect you will have to find 
out.” 

“ And Ronald—do you think he would come in 
and spend the evening with us? I can’t find out 
anything about him—it’s all phantom-minnows 
and things when he is in the boat.” 

“Well, 1 should like that too,” said he, for he 
could not go back on the theories which he had 
so frequently propounded to her. 

And so they set forth for the inn, leaving the 
men to get the boats back when tney could; and 
after a long and brave battling with rain and 
wind they achieved shelter at last. And then 
Miss Carry had to decide what costume would be 
most appropriate for an afternoon call in the 
Highlands—on a day filled with pulsating hurri- 
canes. Her bodice of blue with its regimental 
gold braid she might fairly adopt, for it could be 
covered over and protected; but her James L 
hat with its gray and saffron plumes she had to 
discard—she had no wish to see it suddenly whirl- 
ing away in the direction of Ben Loyal. 


———_~- 
CHAPTER XVI. 
DREAMS AND VISIONS. 


Miss Hopson was in no kind of anxiety or ern- 
barrassment about this visit. She had quite suf 
ficient reliance on her own tact; and when, going 
along to the doctor’s cottage, she found Meenie 
alone in that little room of hers, she explained 
the whole situation very prettily and simply and 
naturally. Two girls thrown together in this re- 
mote and solitary place, with scarcely any one 
else to talk with, why should they not know each 
other? That was the sum and supstance of her 
appeal, with a little touch here and there about 
her being a stranger, and not sure of the ways 
and customs of this country that she found her- 
self in. And then Meenie, who was perhaps a 
trifle overawed at first by this resplendent visitor, 
was almost inclined to smile at the notion that 
any apology was necessary, and said, in her gen- 
tle and quiet way: 

“Oh, but it is very kind of you. And if you 
had lived in one or two Scotch parishes, vou 
would know that the minister’s family and the 
doctor’s family are supposed to kuow every 
one.” 

She did not add, “and be at every one’s dis- 
posal,” for that might have seemed a little rude. 
However, the introduction and done 
with, and Miss Carry set herself to work to 
make herself agreeable—which she could do very 
easily when she liked. As yet she kept the in- 
vitation to dinner in the background; talked of 
all kinds of things—the salmon-fishing, the chil- 
dren’s soirée she had heard of ; Ronald ; Ronald’s 
brother the minister; and her wonder that Ronald 
should be content with his present position ; and 
always those bright dark eyes seemed to be scan- 
ning everything in the room with a pleased cu- 
riosity, and then again and again returning to 
Meenie’s face, and her dress, and her way of 
wearing her hair, with a frank serutiny which 
made the country mouse not a little shy in the 
presence of this ornate town mouse. For Miss 
Carry, with her upper wrappings discarded, was 
not only very prettily attired, but also she had 
about her all kinds of kniekknacks, and bits of 
finery, that seemed to have come from many 
lands, and to add to her foreign look. 
a woman’s glance—even the glance of a shy 
Highland girl—takes note of these things; and 
they seemed but part of the unusual character 
and appearance of this stranger, who seemed so 
delicate and fragile, and yet was full of an eager 
vivacity and talkativeness, and whose soft, large, 
black eyes, if they seemed to wander quickly and 
restlessly from one object to another, were clear- 
ly so full of kindness and a wish to make friends 
And very friendly indeed she was; and she had 
nothing but praise for the Highlands, and High- 
land scenery, and Highland manners, and even 
the Highland aecent. 

“T suppose [ have an accent myself; but of 
course I don’t know it,” she rattled on. “ Even 
at home they say our Western accent is pretty 
bad. Well, I suppose I have got it; but anyway 
I am not ashamed of it, and I am not in a hurry 
to change it. I have heard of American girls in 
Europe who were 'most afraid to speak lest they 
should be found out. Found out! Why, I don’t 
see that English girls try to hide their accent, or 
want to copy any one else; and I don’t see why 
American girls should be ashamed of having an 
American accent. Your accent, now; I have been 
trying to make out what it is, but I can’t. It is 
very pretty, and not the least like the English 
way of talking; but I can’t just make out where 
the difference is.” 

For this young lady had a desperately direct 
way of addressing any one. 


was over 


Of course 





She seemed to per- 
ceive no atmosphere of conventionality between 
person and person; it was brain to brain, direct; 
and no pausing to judge of the effect of sentences. 
“T know my mother says that I speak in the 
Highland way,” Meenie said, with a smile. 
“There, now, I declare,” said Miss Hodson, 
“that did not sound like an English person speak- 
ing, and yet [ could not tell vou where the differ- 
ence was. I really think it is more manner than 
aceent.. The boatmen and the girls at the inn— 
they all speak as if they were anxious to please 
you.” 
“Then it can not be a very disagreeable ac- 
cent,” said Meenie, laughing in her quiet way. 
“No, no; [like it. [like it very much. Ron- 
ald, now, has nothing of that; he is positive and 
doginatic—I would say gruff in his way of talk- 
ing, if he was not so obliging. But he is very 
obliging and good-natured ; there is just nothing 

















he won’t do for us, and we are perfect strangers 
to him.” 

And so she prattled on, apparently quite satis- 
fied that now they were good friends ; while Mee- 
nie had almost forgotten her shyness in the inter- 
est with which she listened to this remarkable 
young lady who had been all over the world, and 
yet took her travelling so much as a matter of 
course. Then Miss Hodson said: 

“You know my father and I soon exhaust our 
remarks on the events of the day, when we sit 
down to dinner; and we were wondering whether 
you would take pity on our solitude, and come 
along and dine with us this evening. Will you? 
I wish you would—it would be just too kind of 
you.” 

Meenie hesitated. 

“T would hke very well,” said she, “ but—but 
my mother and the lad have driven away to 
Tongue to fetch my father home, and it may be 
late before they are back.” 

“The greater reason why you should come; 
why, to think of your sitting here alone! I will 
come along for you myself, And if you are afraid 
of having too much of the star-spangled banner, 
we'll get somebody else in who is not an Ameri- 
I mean to ask Ronald if he will come in 
and spend the evening with or in to 
dinner as well, if he has time.” 

Now the inoment she uttered these words she 
perceived the mistake she had made. Meenie all 
at once looked troubled, conscious, apprehensive 
—there was a touch of extra color in her face: 
perhaps she was annoyed that she was betraying 
this embarrassment. 

“T think some other night, if you please,” the 
girl said, in a low voice, and with her eves cast 
down—“ some other night, when mamma is at 
home—I would like to ask her first.” 

“Class distinctions,” said Miss Carry to her- 
self, as she regarded this embarrassment with her 
observant eyes. “Fancy class distinctions in a 
little community like this—in midwinter too! 
Of course the doctor’s daughter must not sit down 
to dinner with Lord Ailine’s head keeper.” 

But she could not offer to leave Ronald out; 
that would but have added to the girl’s confusion, 
whatever was the cause of it. She merely said, 
lightly : 

‘Very well, then, some other evening you will 
take pity on us, and I hope before I go to Paris. 
And then I want vou to let me come in now and 
again, and have a cup of tea with you; and I get 
all the illustrated periodicals sent me 


can. 


us, come 


» from home 
—with the fashion plates, you know.” 
She rose. 
“What 


suppose ?’ 


a nice room! It is all your own, I 


’ 


“Oh ves 


; that is why it is so untidy.” 

Sut | like to see a room look as if it was be- 
ing used. Well, now, what are these 2” she said, 
going to the mantel-shelf, where a row of bottles 
stood. 


“These are medicines.” 


“Why, you don’t look sick,” the other said, © 


turning suddenly. 

“Ohno. These ave a few simple things that 
my father leaves with me when he goes from 
-they are for children mostly —and the 
people have as much faith in me as in anybody,” 
Meenie said, with a sly langh. “Papa says I 
can’t do any harm with them, in any case, and 
the people are pleased 

“Hush, hush, dear, you must not tell me any 
secrets of that kind,” said Miss Carry, gravely ; 
and then she proceeded to get on her winter 
wraps. 

Meenie went down-stairs with her, and at the 
door would see that she was all properly protect- 
ed and buttoned up about the throat. 

“ For it is very brave of you to come into Suth- 
erlandshire in the winter,” said she. ‘* We hardly 
expect to see any one until the summer is near at 
hand.” 

“Then you will let me come and have 
tea with you at times, will you not?” 

“Oh yes, if you will be so kind.” 

They said good-by and shook hands; and 
then Miss Carry thought that Meenie looked so 
pretty and so shy, and had so much appealing 
gentleness and friendliness in the clear, trans- 
parent, timid blue-gray eyes, that she kissed her, 
and said “ Good-by, dear,” again, and went out 
into the dusk and driving wind of the afternoon, 
entirely well pleased with her visit. 

But it seemed as though she were about to be 
disappointed in both directions, for when she 
ealled in at Ronald’s cottage he was not there, 
and when she returned to the inn, he was not to 
be found, nor could any one say whither he had 
gone. She and her father dined by themselves. 
She did not say why Meenie had declined to come 
along and join them, but she had formed her own 
opinion on that point; and the more she thought 
of it, the more absurd it seemed to her that this 
small handful of people living all by themselves 
in the solitude of the mountains should think it 
And 
was not Ronald, she asked herself, fit to associate 
with any one? But then she remembered that 
the Highlanders were said to be very proud of 
their descent, and she had heard something about 
Glengask and Orosay, and she resolved that in 
the future she would be more circumspect in the 
matter of invitations. 

About half past eight or so the pretty Nelly 
appeared with the message that Ronald was in 
the inn, and had heard that he was bei: 
for. 

“What will I tell him ve want, sir?” she said, 
naturally assuming that Ronald was to be order- 
ed to do something. 

“Give him my compliments,” said Mr. Hodson, 
“and say we should be obliged if he would come 
in and smoke a pipe, and have a chat with us, if 
he has nothing better to do.” 

But Nelly either thought this was too much po- 
liteness to be thrown away on the handsome 
keeper, or else she had some small private quar- 
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necessary to observe social distinctions, 
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rel with him, for all she said to him, and that 
brusquely, was, “ Ronald, you’re wanted in the 
parlor.” 

Accordingly, when he came along the passage, 
and tapped at the door and opened it, he stood 
there uncertain, cap in hand. And Mr. Hodson | 
had to repeat the invitation—explaining that they | 
had wanted him to have some dinner with them, | 





but that he could not be found; and then Ron- 
ald, with less of embarrassinent than miglit have 
been expected—for he knew these two people 
better now—shut the door, and laid down his cap, 
and modestly advanced to the chair that Mr. 
Hodson had drawn in toward one side of the big 
fire-place. Miss Carry was seated apart on a 
sofa, apparently engaged in some sort of knitting 
work, but her big bl 


ick eyes could easily be raised 
when there was need, and she could join in the 
conversation when she chose, 

At first that was mostly about the adjacent 
shooting, which Mr. Hodson thonght of taking 
for a season merely by way of experiment; and 
the question was how long he would in that case 
have to be away from his native country. This 
naturally took them to America, and eventually, 
and alas! to politics, which to Miss Carry was 
but as the eating of chopped straw. However, 
Mr. Hodson (if you could keep the existence of 
lords out of his reach) was no very violent po- 
lemic; and, moreover, whenever the Bird of 
Freedom began to clap its wings too loudly, 
was there not on the sofa there a not inatten- 
tive young lady to interfere with a little gentle | 
sarcasm ? 


Sometimes, indeed, her interpositions | 
were both uncalled-for and unfair, and some- | 
times they were not quite clearly intelligible. | 
When, for example, they were talking of the co- | 
lossal statue of Liberty enlightening the World | 
which the French Republic proposed to present | 
to the American Republic to be set up in New 

| 

} 





York Bay, she pretended not to know in which 
direction—east or west—the giant figure was to 
extend her light and liberty giving arm; and her 
objection to her father’s definition of the caucus 
system as a despotism tempered by bolting, was 
a still darker saying, of which Ronald could make 
nothing whatever. But what of that? Whiat- 
ever else was veiled to him, this was clear—that 


her interference was on his behalf, so that he 
should not be overpressed in argument or handi- 
capped for lack of information, and he was very 
grateful to her naturally, and far from anxious to 
say anything against a country that had sent 
so fair and so generous an ally. 

But, after all, was not ths Jaudation of the in 
stitutions of the United States meant only as a 
kindness—as an inducement to him to go thither, 
and better his position? There was the field 
where the race was to the swiftest, where the 


him 


best man got to the front, and took the pr 
whieh he had fairly won. 


7e 
There no accident of 
birth, no traditional usage, was a hinderance. The 
very largeness of the area gave to the individual 
largeness of view. 

* Yes,” said Miss Carry (but they took no heed 
of her impertinence), “in our country a bar-tend 
er mixes drinks with his mind fixed on Niagara.” 

Nay, the very effort to arouse dissatisfaction in 
the bosom of this man who seemed all too well 
contented with his circumstances in itself 
meant a kindness. Why should he be con- 
tent? Why should he not get on? It was all 
very well to have health and strength and high 
spirits, and to sing tenor songs, and be a favorite 
with the farm lasses; but that could not last for- 
He throwing awav his life His 
chances were going by him. Why, at his age 
what had So-and-so done, and what had So-and-so 
not done? And how had they started? What 
did they owe to fortune ?—what, rather, to their 
own resolution and brain ? 

“ Ronald, my good fellow,” said his Mentor, in 
the most kindly way, “if I could only get you to 


was 


as 


ever, was 


fort 
night, Lam pretty sure you wouldn’t come back 
to stalk deer and train dogs for Lord Ailine or 
any other lordship.” 

Miss Carry said nothing; but she pictured to 
herself Ronald walking down Madison Street— 
no longer, of course, in his weather-tanned stalk- 
ing costume, but attired as the other young gen- 
tlemen to be found there, and going into Burke’s 
Hotel for an oyster luncheon, and coming out 
again chewing a tooth-pick, and strolling on to 
the Grand Pacific to look at the latest telegrams. 
And she smiled (though, indeed, she herself had 
not been behindhand in urging him to get out of 
his present estate and better his fortunes), for 
there was something curiously incongruous in 
that picture ; and she was quite convinced that 
in Wabash Avenue he would not look nearly as 
handsome nor so much at his ease as now he did, 

“T am afraid,” said he, with a laugh, “if ye 
put me down in a place like that, I should be 
sorely at a loss to tell what to turn my hand to. 
It’s rather late in the day for me to begin and 
learn a new trade.” 

‘“* Nonsense, man,”’ the other 


breathe the atmosphere of Chicago. for a 


said. “ You have 
the knowledge already, if you only knew how to 
apply it.” 

“The knowledge ?” Ronald repeated, with some 
surprise. Most of his book-reading had been in 
the field of English poetry, and he did not see 
how he could carry that to market. 

Mr. Hodson took out his note-book, and began 
to look over the leaves. 

“And you don’t need to go as far as Chicago, 
if you would rather not,” said he. 

“Tf you do,” said Miss Carry, flippantly, “ mind 
you don’t eat any of our‘pork. Pappa dear, do 
you know why a wise man doesn’t eat pork in Il- 
linois? Don’t vou know? It is because there 
is a trichinosis worth two of that.” 

Ronald laugiied; but her father was too busy 
to attend to such idiotey. : 

‘Even if you would rather remain in the old 
country,” he continued, “and enjoy an out-of-door 
life, why should you not make use of what you 
already know? I have heard you talk about the 
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20 
draining of soil and planting of trees and so on 
Well, look here, now; I have been inquiring into 
that matter, and I find that the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland grants certifi- 
cates for proficiency in 
of forestry. 
of those certificates, 
of land steward ? 
estate as well as most of them who are at it, es- 
pecially one of those Highland sporting estates ; 
and then you would become a person of impor- 


the theory and practice 
Why shouldn’t you try to gain one 
and then apply for the post 
Pil bet you could manage an 


tance, and not be at any lordship’s beek and call 
You would have an opportunity of beginning to 
make a fortune, if not of making one at once 
and if wanted to marrv, there would be a 
substantial future for vou to look to.” 


vou 


“And then you would come over to see us at 
Chicago,” said Miss Carry. “We 
Park Avenue; and you would not feel lonely for 
want of a lake to look at—we’ve a pretty big oue 
there.” 

“But the first the certificate ? 
said Ronald, doubtfully—though, indeed, the m- 
terest that kindly people showed in 
him was very delightful, and he was abundantly 
grateful, and perbaps also a trifle bewildered by 
these ambitious and seductive dreams. 


“Well, I should 





live on North 
step—about , 
two 


these 


would he 


judge that easy 
enough,” continued Mr. Hodson, again referring 
to his note-book in that methodical, slow-man 
nered way of his. “ You would have to go to 


Edinburgh or Glasgow, and attend some classes, 
to 


veology, and chem- 


I should imagine, for they want you know 
something of surveving and 
istry and botany. you could read 
up here, for you have plenty of leisure, and the 
I don’t see any 


I suppose vou have saved 


some OF these 


subjects are just at your hand 
difficulty about that. 
something now, that you could maintain yourself 


when you were at tl 


ie classes ? 
“T could manage for a while,” 
answer. P 

“T have myself s¢ veral times thought of buy- 
ing an estate in the High! .” Mr 
tinued, “if I found that I have not forgotten al 
ind if I did so, [ 
would give you the management right off. But 
it would not do for you to risk such a chance 


was the modest 


was Hodson con 


together how to handle a gun; 


What you want is to qualify yourself, so that you 


can take your stand on your own capacity, and 


demaud the market value for it 


TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Cloth Manile. 





See illustration on page 
Tus is a medium long mantle of seal brown 
diagonal cloth, trimmed with braided bands in 
narrow silk braid, and passement ornaments 





A thick ruchi fi 


edges the neck, sleeves, and bottom 





¢ woven of nged ends of br 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Croety.—See engraving of Eton jacket in Bazar No, 
14, Vol. XVILL. 

2. Z.—Make your black wool Sicilienne in any of 
the tailor styles latel doin the Bazar, and 
have a short jacket lined with silk and trimmed with 
braid, or you can dispense with a jacket alt 
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zether. 





Avrreoctative Reaprer.—Get wool of » color of 
your cashmere with dark narrow stripes of velvet in it 
for a lower skirt. Gray cashmere will make a pretty 





basque and over-skirt 




















dark red velvet for a collar 

frills of the silk. ivy bine 

much used lw e 

jacket 18) Use tho hi not real necessary, in t 
Siler, 

Grerrnupe.—Press the pleats, and put two or three 
rows ot tapes on the wrong side across Uiem, lacking 
the pleats to the tapes. 

Maco A.—Get gros grain,and trim it with thread 

» and passementerie. A Dvocade with small velvet 

s upon it will be pretty with your gra shimere 
illustrations in the Bazar tor designs tor thes 
dresser, 

J.—Make a pleated skirt of poplin, and 
have a basque and drapery o 1 pongee, 
Get plain or striped dull red o for your 

‘ One wide hanging from jam 1b is pre- 

1 for single doors. 

“ 1.—We do not know where you find such 
directions, and should advise you to procure a well- 
fitting woven vest for a pattern, and follow it out in 
plain knitting. 

New Sunsoumre, Mes. J. B. O., Jane S., Parson's 
Wire, ManrGarer, Country Reaper, M. B, Bazat 
Reaper, Reaper in Desvatn, Wiatre Heatrueer, anp 
Orunes.—For hints abont making spring woollen 
dresses read about wool goods in Bazars Nos. 13 and 
14, Vol. XVIIL, and copy the illustrations of cashmere 
and serge dresses given in those 5 

Gin Grapuats, Sexton, M. R. Sonoon-Girr, 
Anxious Moturn, Synona, and other inqnirers about 
white dresses for graduates | tind information in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVIII 
Those who prefer colored dresses can carry out the 
sugvestionus there gives n co t iling it hit 
dresses are consid 108 | ri hating 








day, and will be u 
be ip good ta 


ve . 
jack Hercul 


s tterward If not made too elab- 
orately to te. 


(rel wick 





R 8 braid to trim your 
flannel dress 
Mary 8.—Cards announcing a marriage require no 
formal answer. tis not necessary for the gentleman 
who sits next you in a railroad car to ve his b 
*nanors.—Read Manners and Social ich 
will be sent you from this office ( 





C., Jun.—A_ mushroom-colored bisou-cloth 
suit trimmed with wool insertion and lace will be 
pretty for you, and a darker brown cloth jacket will 


also answer with other dresses, Your mother can now 


leave off her veil. Her wrap should be a mantle of 
camel’s-lair trimmed with the new tape fring 
Francois X.—Do not send a note to a gentleman 
whom you have only met once, asking him to call { 
he wishes to continue the acquaintance, he must find 


means to do 80, 
D. C. D.—Bleaching the hair is said to injure it 
to injure the i generally. 
Euizanueru.—White drawers too short to be seen ex- 
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cept by accident are worn with dark kilt skirts in the 
summer by small boys 

CYNTHIA The v n and old-gold satteen will 
be suitable. There is nothing cheaper than scrim that 
will answer. We have not the pattern. Sewing-silk 
grenadine made up over dull silk will be worn in deep 
mourning, 

Birotivw.—We have not the pattern. Your darker 
satin will answer. 

FLoripa. uur foulard is stylish and your brocade 
not quite obsolete, but should be used at once. Get 
brown wool lace to trim your mantle 

ns. EK. Yoke dresses, belted, and tucked 





h are best for your girl's wash dresses. 
Gretchen dress in the present number 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 
DAYBREAK. 


CHAPTER IL. 
JAMES WELLMORE’S NEW FRIEND. 


] ge not the loss of poor Lydia been so recent 

an affliction, and the incarceration of Ben 
Wellmore so chronic a calamity, the peace and 
rest of the Woking life, with the assurance that 
Ella was by my side, brighter and stronger than 
when she had left me last, would have been a 
pleasant reaction from Fisher Street and all the 
trouble which I had had to fight there. But my 
half-sister’s loss lay only a few days back, and I 
was not so sanguine that Ben would get over his 
trials as James Wellmore and his mother were. 
With all my love for Ben, my confidence in him, 
my certainty of his innocence, I had not their 
faith in the eternal law of justice in this world. 
I had grown skeptical. I had seen so much of 
misery and of triumphant injustice in my little 
sphere, and the one good, unselfish woman who 
had shared my life closing her own unapprecia- 
ted to the last, unloved almost to the last, and to 
the very end misunderstood. I could not see the 
moral of her self-sacrifice or why her life had 
been so dark a one. Still, they were days of rest 
at Woking, with time to turn round and get strong. 
They were bracing winter days, with much of sun- 
shine on the iandscape and some blue skies above 
it. The caves and the strife of business in Fisher 
Street were off ny mind, and my companion was 
my sister Ella—a voung lady not always to be 
understood, and sometimes even to me yet very 
much of an enigma. 

After her burst of confidence—or was it only 
half-confidence ?—on the night of her return, she 
did not allude to Hugh Mackness again. She had 
owned to me her love for him and her willingness 
to forgive him; she had looked even without dis- 
juav at the prospect of his marrying his cousin 
Vanda. She had only been just a little bit acri- 
monious in her remarks about it all, but she was 
not grieving in her heart. She was very young 
still, and to the young love troubles will not last 
a whole lifetime, and Hugh was not a lover of the 
first class. He had acted very naturally in pre- 
ferring a rich wife to a poor one, but he had set 
aside the romance and poetry of existence and 
been merely a Mincing Lane hero. Real, unself- 
ish, self-sacrificing love was not in his line, and 
he had not the patience to wait or the gift to 
work his own way in the world. A true affection 
may be the wine of life, but it is only with high- 
souled mortals—heroes of the superfine order— 
that that wine does not turn sour when the thun- 
ders of adversity rattle over their heads. 

James Wellmore kept his word to his mother 
and ran up and down “ like a clock-work mouse,” 
like a man who was resolved to keep his eye upon 
us, and make sure that we were not watching for 
an opportunity to vanish away from him. He 
did not bring much news that was explicit, and 
he spoke always in general terms. Ben was very 
well; he was getting on; in fact, everything was 
going on very satisfactorily, he said. 

“You have not seen Sal Garboush about here 2” 
he asked once, suddenly. 

“Down here! No,’ I replied. “Is it likely 2” 

“IT should not be surprised if she were to give 
you a call,” he said. “She was rather fond of 
you all in Fisher Street, wasn’t she?” 

“ At times,” 

“Old Betsy is my informant,” he explained ; 
“and old Betsy does not say much that’s compli- 
mentary to Sal,as a rule. Hateful and dirty old 
woman, take Betsy altogether. That’s so, is it 
not ?” 

“T have not seen a great deal of Betsy. She 
was a customer in Fisher Street at times. I 
think she may be a trifle dirty.” 

“ And a lodger, off and on, at Isaac Garboush’s, 
was she not?” 

> Yes.” 

“With a man who made air-balls, and with 
two or three other people?” 

de i Sea 

“ Well, I have constituted Betsy my housekeep- 
er at Fisher Street until 1 leave that festive 
neighborhood.” 

“ You have !—Betsy ?” 

“She’s honest. She takes care of the premises 
whilst Iam away, and a regular salary agrees 
with her, and keeps her cheerful. I wish she did 
not smoke so much, or smoked better tobacco.” 

“ How long do you intend to remain in Fisher 
Street ?” 

“Till Ben is let loose,” he said. 

“Is there any talk of his liberty?” was my 
eager question. i 

“Oh, we all talk of it, and think of it,” he said, 
easily. “Don't you fret about that any more, 
Maud Protheroe. There is not evidence enough 
to hang one of those white kittens, much less my 
brother. But the luw’s mighty slow in this old 
country—mighty slow,” 

He walked about the room, inspected the chiim- 
ney ornaments, took down books from the shelves, 
and opened and shut them with the most cursory 
glance at their contents. He was altogether 
more restless than usual, I considered. 

“You will stay to dinner, James, of course,” 
said his mother. 

“Not to-day, thank you. I am only waiting 
for a friend to pick me up this morning. But 
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don’t let me detain you, Maud. 
more to say.” 

“A friend ?” repeated his mother. 
know you had any friends in London.” 

“T had not any when I first came; but friends 
are soon made if you are not particularly short of 
money,” he replied, a little boastfully. 

“T was not curions to see James Wellmore’s 
friend till he appeared anxious to get me off the 
premises, and then I thought I would not go out 
with Ella yet awhile. A friend of James Well- 
more’s would be a friend of my Ben’s, and I 
should like to see him, and to offer, on my part, 
a welcome to him for Ben’s sake. But when I 
sat down again he looked at me askance, and 
said: 

“Tl just stroll down the road and meet him. 
I shall not come back again to-day, old lady,” he 
remarked to his mother. “Good-morning. I’m 
off.” 

He went away at a smart pace toward the rail- 
way station, and his mother and I exchanged 
glances of surprise. 

“He was never inclined to explain too much, 
James was not,” she remarked. ‘ Curious him- 
self about other people always, but secretive as 
to his own affairs—very, Still, a good son,” she 
added, thoughtfully, “as sons go.” 

But James Wellmore was not to keep his se- 
cret, if he had meant it to be a secret, so closely 
as he had intended. Two hours later in the day, 
when Ella and I were strolling along the canal 
bank, and were very close to the grim prison col- 
ony, the warders’ cottages and homes of the su- 
perintendents and deputy-superintendents, gov- 
ernors and deputy-governors, doctors, clergymen, 
and Roman Catholic priests, stewards, and other 
small potentialities who swarm round the great 
establishment here—the satellites of crime, the 
fussy and respectable outsiders of an awful world 
—we came upon James Wellmore and his friend 
advancing in our direction. There was no evad- 
ing us. The path was narrow, and we must pass 
each other closely, As they approached us I 
seized Ella’s arm in my astonishment. 

“Do you know that man with James Well- 
more ?”’ I exclaimed. 

“T have seen him somewhere,” answered Ella. 
“Who is he? I don’t recollect.” 

“It is the detective Railsford—the man who 
searched Ben's rooms, who might have even put 
the card there himself—who arrested Ben at 
Waterloo Station,” I cried, indignantly. ‘“ How 
can he be a friend of James’s?” 

When we were face to face James smiled, and 
Mr. Railsford touched his hat with an easy grace. 

“T did not think you girls were coming this 
way,” James Wellmore confessed. ‘‘ Have you 
any business in tlris direction ?” 

“Not any.” 

He did not mention Mr. Railsford to us in any 
way, and I was only anxious to get by him and 
on my way, as I might have done had some poor 
plague-stricken wretch met me on the towing- 
path instead of him. 

Ella and I pressed by hurriedly, but presently 
James Wellmore was striding after us. 

“You looked scared, Maud, just now,” he said, 
as he came up with us. “ You know my friend ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ He’sa dull sort of cattle,” he continued ; “ but 
I have been taking him into my confidence a 
good deal lately. He’s pretty sharp when you 
find a clew for him, but I have known cuter po- 
licemen in my time. He and I have been over 
the male prison this morning by special permis- 
sion from Parliament Street, Maud.” 

“Who is in the prison? Not Ben!” 

“There you go! No; they don’t invite gentle- 
men there till’ after sentence. Why, you know 
less about jail etiquette than I do,” he said, laugh- 
ing. “I wonder at you.” 

“T wonder at your jesting,” I replied, sorrow- 
fully. 

“T am in good spirits, Maud. I have gone up 
the Lord knows how many degrees since I slipped 
out of mother’s cottage this morning,” he said; 
“and you may as well know—you ought to know 
—we’ve found Johnson.” 

“Who is Johnson ?” I asked, wonderingly. 

“Why, the lodger at Garboush’s; the air-ball 
man,” he replied. ‘ He has not been in the work- 
house at all, but was carted off down here on the 
accumulation of sentence principle. His twen- 
tieth offense. He had only stolen a great-coat off 
a clothier’s dummy, when it was very cold last 
November. And what did a wax dummy want 
with a great-coat ?” 

“Why did you wish to see this man?” 

“To make a few inquiries about the Gar- 
boushes. There is no doubt it is that Sal; Rails- 
ford thinks so now. And we are splendidly on 
the track, and shall put the rope round her neck 
speedily. We shall work it all right now!” 

I shuddered at his excitement and his exulta- 
tion. All this meant Ben Wellmore’s release, 
but he was speaking of a woman who, from her 
rough estate, had shown the gentler attributes of 
womanhood to me in pitying my trouble and doing 
the best that she could for me—a woman who had 
saved my life. 

“] will never believe it is she,” I said. 

“ Ah! we shall soon prove it,” he replied. “TI 
can’t explain any further, for I’ve got to overtake 
Railsford and liquor him up a bit and ‘do the 
heavy,’ as you English call it. I shall see you to- 
morrow again, no fear. Good-day.” 

“ Good-day.” 

“Oh!” he said, stopping again, after a step or 
two away from me, “I bought the property yes- 
terday.” 

“ Property !—what property ?” 

“Did I not mention it before? The house in 
Whiffen’s Court where Sal and her father lived.” 

“ Bought it?” 

“Yes, by private purchase. And paid too much 
for it, you may be sure.” 

“What do you want with it ?” I asked. 

“T’m going to bribe the lodgers out this after- 


I have nothing 


“T did not 





noon, and take the place to pieces, like a puzzle, 
before the week is out.” 

“Why ?” I said, bewildered. 

“There is something hidden there, I begin to 
calculate,” he replied’;’ “ and I'll have the darned 
house down but what Pll find it.” 

He looked very determined as he nodded his 
head and strode away. One could imagine it was 
better to have James Wellmore for a friend than 
an enemy. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE RETURN OF THE HEIRESS. 


Havine taken the trouble to come to England 
in his brother’s defense, and to renew the family 
ties which had been strong between them before 
he had departed for the United States, Mr. James 
Wellmore set to work with a will. He did no- 
thing by halves, not even in his attentions to his 
mother, whose humble position in the little cot- 
tage at Woking possibly struck at him as a re- 
proach. Whilst Ben and his mother remained in 
England very much as he had left them, he had 
grown rapidly rich, and in the eager pursuit of 
riches had very nearly forgotten. them. 

Now he was making up for lost time. He would 
have taken a big house in town for his mother if 
she would have let him; he would have sent her 
over to his own home in America—out of the 
bother of it all—if she would have allowed him 
to do so; and failing in these well-meant efforts, 
he had only to show that the love and gratitude 
of a son were not all gone from his heart. 

“T always knew I should see you one day again, 
James,” said the mother to him ; “ that you would 
not forget me altogether.” 

“T very nearly did,” he confessed. “I was 
drying up fast in Brooklyn. Nothing like a fine 
fat trouble to pull a family together, after all. 
That’s so—you may depend upon it. That’s what 
troubles are for. I wonder you can breathe ia 
this rabbit-hutch, though.” 

“Tam very happy here.” 

“You don’t get fresh air enough.” 

“T can’t walk.” 

“But you can ride, and ride you shall, whilst I 
am in this old-fashioned country—I mean this 
dear old native land of mine,” he said ; “so don’t 
put me out. Iam terrible when roused.” 

Every day after this mandate there had come 
a carriage for his mother, and every day was the 
old lady whirled through the country, with Ella 
or me for her companion, And nearly every 
day James Wellmore appeared to ask after our 
healths, sometimes not stopping more than five 
minutes, and occupying that time by pacing up 
and down the room, and listening to his mother, 
or appearing to listen perhaps, judging at times 
by a very abstracted stare at tlie top bow in her 
cap. 

“You know what to-morrow is?” he said one 
afternoon to me. 

“Yes; there is another examination to-mor- 
row,” I replied. ‘I am coming to town.” 

“Ben would prefer vou did not,” he said, to 
my surprise. “You unsettle him, and he does 
not like to see you in court.” 

“T wish to follow the evidence very closely, I 
must follow it.” 

“Yes, I understand,” he replied. “But Ben 
will not be committed for trial to-morrow.” 

“Not yet!” 

“You have something to say ?” he asked. 

“Tf they will not set him free.” 

“ About the card ?” 

“Tu.” 

“That’s so. You told me that in Fisher Street, 
and I can guess all about it. Well,” he said, “we 
don’t want that evidence at present, Maud. We 
can do without it altogether, I reckon.” 

“Do you mean—” 

“T mean, young woman, we can do without it, 
neither more nor less,” he said, interrupting me; 
“and I want you, as a particular favor to me and 
to Ben, to keep away from the court to-morrow, 
and go for a longer ride than usual with the old 
lady and your sister. Is that a contract ?” 

“If Ben really wishes it. And if you will 
come down to-morrow evening and bring me all 
the news.” 

“And the latest editions of the evening pa- 
pers ?” 

“Please. Oh yes.” 

“That’s so. And shall I bring Ben too?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wellmore, is there—is there a hope 
of that? And you ask me to stay here, to be the 
last to tell him how glad I am he is at liberty— 
to—” 

“ Here, this won't do, Maud Protheroe,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What is the tarnation use of trying 
to keep you calm,” he eried, “and bring you 
round to a better state of nerves, with carriage 
exercise and country air, if vou go off like a fire- 
work with all these blarmed suppositions? I 
san’t have my little bit of a joke about bringing 
Ben down but you take it aw sérieux, as the Eng- 
lish say when they want to flash their French 
about, and fly at me like a young spitfire. Bring 
him here, indeed !” 

“This is not a fitting occasion for a jest, Mr. 
Wellmore.” 

“T have not time to argue that out just now,” 
he said, diving into his pocket and producing his 
loose watch from its depths, “and I’m not going 
to lose my train to reason with an obstinate young 
woman. It is not likely I shall bring Ben down. 
It is not likely a woolly old magistrate, with a 
woolly old set of used-up notions in his brain- 
pan, will see things at once as I see them, but 
he will presently. Next remand, perhaps, when 
everybody else has seen them. And it’s a bar- 
gain that you'll stay here to-morrow, isn’t it ?” 

“Ben wishes it? On your honor ?” 

“On all the honor I have got left. That's so,” 
he said, as he marched away. 

When he had gone, I had a good stare at my- 
self in the glass to make sure that I was not 





looking ill, that my face had not frightened them, 
that there was not something in my general ap- 
pearance which warned people to be careful of 
me, and not try me too much, Possibly I was 
restless and excited, not prone to settle down, 
not wholly récovered from the wear and tear of 
Fisher Street—my grief for Lydia, which would 
at times overmaster me suddenly, or my anxiety 
concerning Ben—but I was well in health, and 
felt well. I did not know till weeks afterward 
that it had been Mr. Edmistoun’s instructions to 
James Wellmore, and that he was following out, 
in his own odd fashion, orders to keep me quiet 
and free from excitement—to try and keep me 
cheerful. 

I kept my promise to James Wellmore, how- 
ever, and went for a longer drive than usual the 
next day in conformity with his instructions. 
But it was a day which it was difficult to get 
through, despite all the attractions and distrac- 
tions of a drive in the country, and I thought in 
my heart that it would have been better for me 
had I not been talked out of my journey to Lon- 
don. That was always an ordeal, but this pur- 
poseless travelling was worse. This inactivity 
and seeming apathy, the consciousness that I was 
away from the true scene of action, that things 
might be said and done to rivet the chain of evi- 
dence against Ben more surely, that had I been 
present in town I might have been able to say or 
do something myself which might put evidence 
in a clearer light and tend to save him, that I was 
not doing my best for him, oppressed and finally 
submerged me. Old Mrs. Wellmore and Ella 
did not seek to lead me into-conversation after a 
while; they understood me, and were charitable 
enough not to try and rouse me. They were con- 
tent with my fixed stare ahead, my unmeaning 
monosyllables, my far-away thoughts which made 
scenes and characters about me but vague and 
misty outline sketches belonging not to any act- 
ive life. 

My imagination was more acute than theirs at 
that period, for I knew more, and feared more. I 
had gone through more too, and was not as 
strong as they. Despite all that had been said 
of late days to give me strength of will and the 
blessed consolation of hope, I could only fear the 
result. Nothing had turned out as I had trusted 
it might do, and that I was one of life’s unfortu- 
nates to the very end of time seemed the prob- 
able forecast of my poor exertions. I was out 
of luck’s way. 

Still there did come at last a distraction to the 
ride after some hours, and when we were in the 
old town of Guildford—an unforeseen distraction 
that did me no harm, and changed, in spite of 
myself, the current of my thoughts. 

Mrs. Wellmore had several purchases to make 
in Guildford, and Ella and I were acting as her 
deputies by passing from shop to shop on va- 
rious errands connected with her housekeeping, 
and finally with a little banking account which 
her attentive son had opened for her. 

Ella was at the draper’s, and I was waiting at 
the banker’s for a check to be cashed, when some 
one touched me on the arm. I looked round, and 
was astonished to discover Vanda Mackuess stand- 
ing by my side. 

“T am very pleased to see you, and so glad you 
are alone,” she said, speaking very quickly, and 
shaking hands with me, “for you are the one 
person in the world I wish to have a little con- 
versation with this afternoon, May I?” 

“Certainly, Miss Mackness. But I am 
alone.” 

“Ella and Mrs. Wellmore are with you?” 

“Tos.” 

“T was told so at the cottage. I have been 
there for you, but the news was that you were 
all out for the day. This is a lucky coincidence. 
I was afraid you were in London.” 

“No; I promised not to go to town.” 

“Tt is as well to keep here,” she said, very 
gravely now, “and away from all the horror of 
it.” 

She waited whilst I received the amount of the 
check which I had passed over the bank counter, 
and then went with me into the street. Outside, 
her own carriage was waiting—a closed carriage, 
I noticed, as though the day was too cold for her. 
Mrs. Wellmore’s hired equipage was several doors 
down the street, waiting for Ella. 

“] will walk with you, and explain for myself,” 
she said, ‘although I do not like facing the mo- 
ther.” 

“Why not ?” 

“She seems part of the tragedy to me—as 
you do too,” she said ; “ and yet they say now Mr. 
Wellmore may be innocent of my father’s mur- 
der. They are saying so in the papers. I hope 
it may be true, for your sake, Miss Protheroe.” 

“This morning’s papers ?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes.” 

“T have not seen them.” 

“Better that you should not. It is all sur- 
mise and the wildest speculation,” she said, “and 
in the evening we shall know the truth. It is 
not concerning this that I have come from Paris, 
or that I wish to see you,” 

“Then—” I began, when she interrupted me. 

* Patience,” she said, with a faint smile, “ and 
give me my own time.” 

When we were at the second carriage, Ella, 
followed by a young man burdened with parcels, 
came out upon the pavement. She uttered a ery 
of surprise at the sight of Vanda, but it was, 
taken altogether, a pleasurable surprise, as well 
as recognition on both sides. 

“T am going to take your sister Maud away 
with me, and to send her back to the cottage be- 
fore dark,” she said, after the first greetings had 
been exchanged. “Have I your permission, Mrs. 
Wellmore, to reduce the number of vour escort ?” 

“T have no objection,” said Mrs. Wellmore, “ if 
Maud has not.” 

Ella looked surprised, then she colored up as 
her active mind made a rapid guess at the mo- 
tive for Miss Mackness’s requiring my society 
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rather than her own. She recovered herself 
quickly, however. 

“You will not keep her very long,” Mrs. Well- 
more added, with a glance toward me ; “ we don’t 
like her too long away from us just now,” 

“She has not been ill ?” asked Vanda, eagerly. 

“She has been sorely tried.” 

“Ah! yes. I know,” said Vanda in reply. 

Then I parted company with the old lady and 
Ella, both regarding me with a somewhat puzzled 
expression of countenance, and two minutes aft- 
erward I was sitting by the side of Vanda Mack- 
ness, and being driven toward her aunt’s grand 
house, standing some two miles out of the old 
town of Guildford, and nearer to the Woking 
village. 

“T am not going to talk to you now,” she said 
when we were upon our way, “and I have no bad 
news for you, so you must not look so gravely 
at me.” 

“Tam used to bad news,” I cried, “and I hard- 
ly expect anything else.” 

“Is it not Landor that says we may find the 
violets and primroses under the thorns as often 
as asps and adders,” she said, “and perhaps my 
news may be good news to you.” 

“Is it not to yourself ?” 

“T can not say.” 

“Tt is—not about—Mr. Wellmore, then ?” 

‘““No; I should have told the mother first of 
all,” she answered. 

“Tt is—” 

I paused, and she looked at me, comprehended 
my inquiring glance, and nodded. 

“Yes. It is about Ella.” 





ro 


CHAPTER IIL. 
FAIR CONSPIRATORS. 

We did not speak again until the carriage 
stopped before a large old-fashioned house, with 
a wide sweep of lawn in front of us. Miss Mack- 
ness had given me time to think; to prepare for 
Ella’s defense, if it were necessary; to receive 
with equanimity the news of Vanda’s engage- 
ment to Hugh Mackness, if that were a neces- 
sary fact also to communicate to me; to make 
good or to refute any portion of a story which 
Hugh might have told his cousin in Paris con- 
cerning himself and Ella. It was to be about 
Ella, this narration, she had confessed, and I could 
only think of my sister and Hugh together. 

We passed into a drawing-room, the windows 
of which opened upon an extensive frost-bitten 
garden, and Vanda said to the foounan who had 
admitted us, 

“ Where is my aunt?” 

“ Upstairs, madam.” 

“Do not disturb her.’ 

Then we sat facing each other and looking 
steadily at each other for the first time. 

She dashed at once into the subject, like one 
who was glad that the restraint of silence had 
been removed In her rapidity of utterance—her 
impulse, as it were—she reminded me of Ella. 

“Has your sister told you,” she commenced, 
“that I expressed a wish in Paris that she should 
remain with me for good as a companion and 
friend 2” 

bgp) Sad 

“ And she is not averse to that arrangement ?” 

“Re. 

“Content with it ?” 

“T think she is.” 

“Pleased with it, even ?” 

“ Yes, pleased with it,” I assented once more. 

“Then she must like me a little,” mused Van- 
da. “That is very strange.” 

Strange because she did not like Ella in return, 
did she mean? I could scarcely believe that. 

“Why strange?” I asked. 

“Very few people have cared for me in my 
life,” she replied, “and I have had so few to care 
for in return, or even to know of my existence. 
Poor father was content with me for his compan- 
ion; he did not go into society at last, and so I 
grew up in a solitary fashion, a favorite and spoil- 
ed child. And,” she added, spreading her hands 
out in a mild disparagement that was wholly de- 
void of affectation, “this is what has been made 
of me in consequence.” 

I sat silent. I was conscious that the expla- 
nation was tending to something more important 
than the question of Ella’s post of companion to 
her—that it was merely the preface to the story. 

“T am glad Ella likes me,” she continued, 
thoughtfully, “though I don’t know why she 
should ; though there may be reasons which might 
make her dislike me very much. I am, believe 
me, Miss Protheroe, very grateful for any love 
that she may have shown in the little while that 
we have been together in Paris. I may assure 
you that my heart has gone out toward her as to 
a sister whom I have found late in'life and should 
not like to part with. And yet the parting must 
come—has come already.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“T do not want your sister Ella for a compan- 
ion now,” she said, calmly. 

“ Personally, I am not sorry to hear this,” was 
my reply, “for I have had my doubts of the po- 
sition.” 

“Why?” 

“Ella is poor—hardly educated sufficiently to 
be your companion—hardly staid and old enough 
to be of any great service in the sphere to which 
you thought of raising her.” 

She shook her head, as if in protest against 
my argument. 

“ Anything else ?” was her quiet inquiry. 

It was too calm an inquiry not to betray her. 
She knew the whole story. I could read it by 
the steady light in her eyes as she sat before me. 

“Yes, but I would prefer not to speak of it.” 

“You may trust me,” was the answer, 

“T am sure of that, Miss Mackuess, but it is 
for Ella to speak,” I said, 

“On the contrary, it is for you. 


’ 









I don’t know 








why,” she continued, “ but I would rather speak 
of this to you than Ella. It is important that I 
should.” 

“TI do not see—” 

“Your sister is not easily understood,” she in- 
terrupted, “or rather there are some traits of 
character which confuse a looker-on. She is 
frank, there is no deceit in her, she is very lova- 
ble, but one would be* puzzled to define the real 
state of her thoughts or of her heart. If she had 
met with a very great disappointment in life, for 
instance, I don’t think she would be the girl to 
confess it. She would keep it to herself for all 
time, growing hard and proud with it, instead of 
giving way as some of us might.” 

“Tt is a keen analysis, Miss Mackness.” 

“Ts it true ?” 

“ In some respects it is close to the truth,” I re- 
plied; “but Ella perplexes me. I can not read 
her thoughts; 1 do not know that I attempt it. I 
am content with the love she has for me.” 

“ Has she any love left for my cousin Hugh ?” 
was the leading question put to me after my as- 
sertion. 

“Oh! Miss Vanda, how can I answer that ? 

“Is she very fond of him, do you think ?— 
would she sacrifice much for him—share pover- 
ty with him rather than lose him ?” 

“She would have done so once.” 

“Js she not of the same mind ?” 

“J—I am not quite sure,” I confessed. 

“Do you not know that my cousin Hugh loves 
her very much indeed ?” she asked; “ that he has 
been very unhappy since the separation between 
them—that he is willing and eager to make every 
reparation in his power for the past slight put 
upon her by his vacillation ?” 

“ By his fear of sharing with Ella this poverty 
of which you speak,” I rejoined. 

“ Put it in that light if you will. 
ter now ?” 

‘Not much tome. I can not answer for Ella.” 

“ Does she love him still ?” 

I could not betray my sister’s secret, and felt 
it was neither kind nor wise—that it was not my 
place to speak for her in this. 

“She must answer that question herself.” 

“To me ?” 

“Or to Hugh Mackness, if he cares to ask her.” 

“| know he cares,” said Vanda, enthusiastical- 
ly; “that is what I wish to talk to you about— 
why I am anxious that you and I should resolve 
ourselves into two amiable conspirators, scheming 
for the happiness of a young couple in whom we 
are interested.” 

“ Hugh has told you everything ?’ 

“Everything.” 

“ How long ago, may I ask, Miss Vanda ?” 

“Only yesterday. But,” she added, “I had 
suspected it before this. Where a love affair is 
concerned, I don’t think, as a rule, that we women 
are very dull.” 

* Not generally,” I assented. 

“And now I want to help Ella and Hugh, and 
I want you to help me to get this odd pair of lov- 
ers into a proper appreciation of each other again 
—into a thorough understanding. I am afraid,” 
she added, “that it is a difficult task.” 

“Ts there any reason for haste in this matter ?”’ 
I inquired. “ May it not work itself out natural- 
ly, and without our interference ?” 

“T am doubtful.” 

“ Where is Hugh ?” 

‘He went to town this morning. He may be 
back again, though—very likely at the cottage 
waiting for Ella’s return,” she replied. 

“T hope he will not be so hasty as that.” 

“T would not answer for him,” she added, with 
a smile, which I did not reciprocate. “ He is im- 
pulsive, like the rest of us—poor Hugh.” 

There was just the faintest suspicion of a sigh 
here, in the gathering twilight of that late after- 
noon, I thought I could detect a change of fea- 
ture, like the light ripple on a lake when it is 
first kissed by the wind. It told a story to me, 
or I was full of fancies suddenly. 

“May I speak outright what is in my mind too, 
Miss Mackness? So much depends u»on it.” 

“Yes. If you wish to ask me any question,” 
she said, looking steadily at me again, even with 
a little more effort in her gaze, * I will answer it.” 

“Without a reserve?” I said, boldly, almost 
suspiciously, 

“To be sure,” was the quick reply. 

“Pardon me if I pain you, then—if I appear 
rude, and presume too much on the strength of 
your confidence in me—but do you love Hugh 
Mackness yourself ?” 


” 


Does it mat- 


’ 






(TO BE CONTLINUED.] 





A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 
DIARY. 

I}I.—PUTTING THINGS IN ORDER. 

T last we are really settled in our new house, 
4A but it has taken us nearly a fortnight to get 
things in order. We found that we had a great 
deal more furniture than the house would hold. 
We began by moving everything out of one room 
until we could get the carpet down, and then we 
moved in the things that belonged to that room, 
This worked very well until we came to the last 
room, when we found that there was still enough 
furniture to fill two more rooms. Jolin said we 
ought to hire an additional house, and move the 
spare furniture and the coal and the piano into 
it; but of course that would have been foolish, 
and I told him so. We had finally to make a 
store-room out of our spare bedroom, and fill it 
full of things, and I don’t see where we are to 
put dear mother when she comes to see us, 

We had a terrible time with the sideboard, 
which stuck in the dining-room door. Two men 
came and tried to get it loose, but they only broke 
the plastering and scratched the varnish, so that 
Jobn sent them off. Then he tried to move it 
himself by putting a long lever under it and pry- 
ing it up. While he was doing this the marble 








top slid off and struck the cook on her foot, and 
she has been in bed ever since. Jolin left the 
lever projecting out into the hall, and that same 
evening he fell over it with a scuttle of coal in 
his hand. Then he did get angry, and went to a 
neighbor’s and borrowed an axe, and said he’d 
move that sideboard or die. He did succeed in 
moving it, but it was all in small pieces, and John 
threw them into the cellar to be used for kin- 
dlings. The marble top broke when it fell on 
the cook’s foot, so it would not have been of 
much use even if we could have kept the side- 
board. How we can explain it to mother I don’t 
know, but she will be sure to ask me about it 
as soon as she comes into the house. 

We have finally got rid of the big furnace coal. 
The railroad company wouldn’t buy it, and as we 
had to get it out of the cellar before we could 
get the rest of the coal in, we offered to give it 
to an Irishman if he would take it away. He 
shovelled it all ont, and then broke it up with a 
pickaxe, so that it was as good as any coal. We 
afterward heard that he sold it for six dollars a 
ton. I do think John ought to have thought far 
enough to have had it broken up for our own 
use, but he said I ought to have thouglit of it 
myself. 

It was a great pity that the cook had that ac- 
cident happen to her foot. She had not been in 
the house fifteen minutes when it happened, and 
the doctor says she will have to lie in bed fora 
month yet, until a lot of bones of queer names 
grow together. Of course we had to get a new 
cook, for I will admit that I do not know much 
about cookery. I tried it for two days, and then 
John said that we really must have something to 
eat. I’m sure I did my best. I made a beautiful 
omelet, exactly according to the recipe-book, but 
it stuck to the bottom of the frying-pan, and all 
turned black, like coal. And then I made a de- 
licious cake—the one that is made out of one 
cup of flour, two cups of butter, three cups of 
milk, and four cups of egg; but although I learn- 
ed that recipe when I was a little girl, and made 
the cake as carefully as possible, John wouldn't 
eat it, and it didn’t either look right or taste right. 

So the next day we got a new cook, and as I 
couldn’t take care of the baby and the house- 
and wait on Jane—the cook with the broken 
foot—I had to hire another girl to take care of 
her. I had expected to have only one servant 
in the house, and to put out my washing and 
ironing, but now I have one to do the work, one 
to lie in bed, and another to take care of the 
one in bed. This is awfully expensive, but it 
can’t last more than four weeks; that is, if the 
doctor tells the truth. 

I'm sure I hope it won’t last long if we ever 
have such a night as we had last night. All 
three of the servants are Irish women, and the 
doctor ordered part of Jane’s foot to be wrapped 
with bandages soaked in alcohol. Last night 
John telegraphed to me that he would be kept 
in town by business, and 1, of course, told the 
cook about it, and warned her to be very careful 
to lock up everything. I went to bed early my- 
self and locked my door, and about eleven o’clock 
I was waked up by such a noise in Jane’s room. 
All three of the girls were singing and talking 
and laughing at the top of their lungs, and I was 
so frightened that I did not dare to go and ask 
what was the matter. I found out in the morn- 
ing, for neither the cook nor Jane’s nurse came 
down-stairs, so I went up and found them all 
sound asleep. You will hardly believe it, but 
they were so drunk that I could hardly wake 
them up, and there wasn’t a drop of alcohol in 
Jane’s bottle. I shali tell John as soon as he 
I suppose he will discharge them 
all, though I can’t see what will be the good of 
discharging Jane, when she can’t be moved, and 
will have to lie in bed till her foot gets well. 


comes home. 





WHAT TO DO WITH PEACOCK 
FEATHERS. 

N unsightly white marble mantel was con- 
< cealed by the following device: Twice the 
length of a strip of olive felt sufficiently deep for 
a jiambrequin was taken; this was folded to- 
gether four times, and basted firmly; sheets of 
commercial note-paper, cut in half lengthwise, 
were basted across the bottom edge, several rows 
of basting being required. The fringe was then 
cut, according to the ruled lines, with great accu- 
racy and neatness. No applied fringe, however 
rich in texture, could have been so admirably 
adapted to the purpose as this self-fringe, which 
is, after all, the only kind that answers all esthet- 
ic requirements. 

The felt, all the basting threads having been re- 
moved, was now folded into box pleats an eighth 
of a yard broad, alternating with a plain space of 
similar width. On each plain space a handsome 
peacock feather was secured by a few stitches, 
the superfluous length of white stem being cut 
away where the fringe began. Each eye thus 
stood out distinctly visible, and this is the whole 
secret of arranging these beautiful ornaments. 
Overlapped peacock feathers have no meaning, 
no raison d’étre. Look at a peacock spread his 
tail, and take your lesson from him. It is little 
wonder that he is thought to be conscious of the 
superb effectiveness of his display. 

The lambrequin was then tacked to the front 
and side edges of the mantel-shelf. A piece of 
felt large enough to cover this shelf and fall over 
the edges in a narrow fringe cut in the same way 
as that just described completed the lambrequin, 
simple and strikingly handsome. 

The design for concealing the sides of such a 
mantel consists of two broad panels of the felt, 
lined with heavy material of the same color, 
fringed at the bottom, and covered with the eye 
part of the feathers, either in a straight upright 
row or crowded profusely over the whole surface. 
The upper part of this panel, concealed by the 
lambrequin, can be made of any cheap stout ma- 

















terial, its top edge being securely tacked to the 
wooden shelf. If necessary, the panel can be cut 
to fit the upper corner of the fire-place opening, 
thus entirely concealing the unsightly marble. 
With a glowing fire, the whole mantel presents 
an artistic change from the conventional tomb- 
stone-like decoration. 

But the summer brings with it the equally ob- 
jectionable funereal black front as a substitute 
for the ruddy fire. What then? Again peacock 
feathers supply the remedy. Cut two pieces of 
pasteboard as large as the fire opening, and two 
pieces of peacock blue cambric a little larger. 
One side of each piece of pasteboard is now to 
be covered with the cambric. With a sharp pen- 
knife trim away the feathery fringe from the 
white stems: these are to serve for a handle to 
the large fan-like screen. Lay eight or ten of 
them abreast on your lap-board; secure them 
together by pins stuck in a row on the two out- 
er sides, as far apart as your own judgment die- 
tates. If this handle should not be sufficient- 
ly firm, strengthen it by a duplicate placed im- 
mediately beneath. The length will depend upon 
the presence or absence of a fender. 

Now take the smallest eve feathers: sew them 
on to the outer rim of one of the cambric-covered 
boards, letting half of the feather project beyond 
the rim; arrange the next row within this, com- 
ing finally to the centre by successive rows, each 
eye distinctly visible ; secure the lining by slip 
stitches along the outer rim; fasten the handle 
to the fan by firm stitches concealed by a satin 
bow of peacock blue ribbon, and the task is com 
plete. In cold weather this fan screen can be 
utilized by fastening to an upright bamboo stick 
with brass or wicker feet, thus serving the pur- 
pose of an ordinary banner screen. 

A pretty table scarf made to accompany this 
fire-place decoration consisted of a length of the 
felt fringed at each end. The table stood against 
the wall; the front side was ornamented with 
three feathers of varying length laid diagonally 
across the scarf above the fringe in a graceful 
curve, the stem ends coming closely together, the 
feather ends diverging. The stem ends were con- 
cealed by an olive satin bow, while a few adroit 
stitches served to keep the feathers in place. 

The feathery sides of the long white stems 
need not be wasted, but can be overlapped and 
sewed into a continuous fringe. Another lam- 
brequin design consisted of a plain strip of olive 
felt with such a fringe falling from the edge. 

The only applied decoration consisted of three 
long peacock feathers fastened to the felt after 
the fashion of the table scarf just described, and 
sweeping acioss the length of the lambrequin. 
It was the utter hopelessness of any attempt at 
artistic needle-work in a city where bituminous 
coal is almost exclusively used that suggested 
this expedient of utilizing peacock feathers. 

An olive satin screen had for its only ornament 
a vase of Pompeiian ved plush outlined with gold 
thread, and having its entire surface wrought 
with a net-work of the same material. From the 
vase sprang several natural peacock feathers, 
making the whole screen rich with color. 

A lady wislied to utilize an old-fashioned long 
oval mirror which hung between two windows, 
It was hung over a mantel several inches from 
the shelf, its position being reversed. This left 
a wall space at each end of the mantel, and a 
narrow space under the bottom rim of the gilt 
frame, 

The eyes of peacock feathers were applied 
profusely to this wall space, thus forming a su- 
perb setting for the mirror. The effect 
beautilul. 


was 





DESIGNS FOR DOYLEYS. 


See illustration on page 260. 


Ww* publish herewith four more doyleys of 

the set begun in Bazar No. 14 of the cur- 
rent volume, to which the reader is referred for 
a detailed description of the manner of working. 
They are executed in outline with etching silk, and 
may be furnished with a monogram, crest, or oth- 
er device in the fan-shaped space. The doyleys 
are represented in the illustration with the plain 
corners overlapped by the worked parts. They 
can be procured at a cost of five dollars per doz- 
en, commenced, and with materials to finish, or 
twenty dollars per dozen, finished, at the rooms 
of the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York city, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Srook ror VEGETABLE Sours.— Boi 





one quart or one 
pound of wheat bran In a gallon of soft water. Stir 
the bran into the water while itis cold, then putiton the 
fire, and let it slowly come to the boiling-point; then 
simmer tor two hours, By this time it will be sufficient- 
ly done, and should be strained thr vh oa fine sieve or 
coarse cloth, About half an hour before it is to be 
strained add 4 tuble-spoonful of salt aud a tea-spoon- 
ful of whole black pepper-corns, both to flavor the 


stock and keep it from fermenting. A great variety 
of soups may be concocted without meat upon the Da- 
sis of this simple stock. By way of suyyestion, we 
may mention, as best suited for soups without meat, 
dried beans and pease, salsify 
tomatoes, asparagus, cymling and 
also rice, sago, tapioca, baricy, and vermicelli. 
Eneuisu Sriit-rra Soup. ake a quart of these 
fine pease, and let them souk all night in water that 
was hot at first. In the morning add three quarts 
more of water, and putting the soup pot on the back 
part of the stove, let its contents simmer slowly and 
steadily until the p sure tender and soft. Then rab 
the pease through a sieve, adding hot water as it may 
be required. Then return the soup to the pot, and add 
for seasoning two tea-spooufuls of salt, a little both of 


md celery, potatoes ar ad 


Hubbard 


squash, 











Cayenne and black pepper, with either a head of celery 
chopped in small pieces or a tea-spoonful of celery seed, 
which is a good substitute, and one small onion, also 
chopped fine. The bran stock, for which the recipe is 
given above, may be substituted for plain water in 


at advant 





making this soup to gr 





A quarter of an 





hour betore the soup is to be served 1 ip two ounces 
of butter in a table-spoonful of flonr—let it be brown- 
ed, if you choose—aud with it flavor and thicken the 


soup. Four eggs hard boiled and cut into rings are a 
great improvement to this sonp. ‘Toast two slices of 
light bread, cut them into sinall dice, fry in butter, and 
place them in the bottom of the tureen, into which the 
soup must be poured while boiling bot. 
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Fig. 6.—Bon- 
NET Bovgver. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—PLain anp Srrirep 
Woot Costume.—Back anp Front 


Spring Wrap- 
pings.—Figs. 1--3. 

Fig. 1 is a long close- 
fitting jacket of light 
gray cloth, trimmed 
with black braid. The 
braid is set in perpen- 
dicular bands on the 
vest, from which re- 
vers turn that are 
trimmed with short 
bars of braid termina- 
ting under a button. 

Fig. 2 shows a man- 
tle of light beige-color- 
edcloth. It is borde: 
ed with a fold of dark 
brown velvet, from be- 
neath the edge of 
which round tabs of 
the same velvet pro- 
ject. A similar bor- 
der is at the foot of the 
skirt of the figured 
brown wool costume 
with which the man- 
tle is worn. 

The jacket Fig. 3 is 
of drab mottled Eng- 
lish cloth, made open 
at the throat and with 
a short shoulder cape. 
The wide notched re- 
vers collar and the 
cuffs and pockets are 
of dark blue velvet. 


Figured Cloth 
Cloak.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tue model is a long 
cloak with loose fronts 
and fitted back of bro- 
caded cloth in brown 
shades. The trimming 
is a wide band of dark 
brown mohair braid, 
which edges the fronts 
and back. <A pearl 
and metal clasp is be- 
low the velvet collar. 


Plain and Striped 
Wool Costume. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue skirt is of dark 
blue serge, mounted in 
broad box pleats. The 
drapery is of striped 
material in blne, beige, 
orange, and red 
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Fig. 1.—Loxe Jacket. 
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EMBROIDERED BLorTeER, 


SPRING WRAPPINGS. 
Fig. 2.—VELVET-rRIMMED CLotH MANTLE, 


Fig. 8.—Enauisu CLoru Jacker 


— Box 


— 1 


JOUQUET. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Fieurep Cirora CLoaK.—FRrRont 


stripes. A shawl point 
is on the front, sur- 
mounted by a rounded 
apron of plain serge, 
and on the back there 
is a long square dra- 
pery amply looped and 
fastened with buttons 
to the back of the 
basque. The latter is 
double-breasted, with 
revers and flaps of 
striped material, and a 
small blue and gold 
checkered vest. 


Bonnets and Bon- 
net Bouquets. 
Figs. 1-7. 
Some of the new 
spring and summer 
straw bonnets are il- 
lustrated in Figs. 1-5. 
Several of these are in 
mixed straw, Fig. 1 in 
light and dark gray, 
and Figs. 2 and 3 in 
écru and brown, Fig. 
4 is of réséda straw 
entwined with gold 
cord, and Fig. 5 is of 
dark red straw. Two 
bonnet bouquets are 
shown in Figs. 6 and 
7; these are compose d 
of flowers of several 
kinds grouped togeth- 
er and tied with long 

stems. 


Embroidered 
Blotter. 


THE wooden top of 
this blotter is covered 
over with dark plush, 
which is decorated 
with an embroidered 
vine in colored silks, 
It is provided with an 
ebonized knob. Two 
steel plates are rivet- 
ed against the sides, 
and terminate in a 
small roller at each 
end. A long. strip 
of blotting- paper is 
wound on the rollers, 
and the paper can 
be renewed by wind- 
ing up on one end 
aud off on the other. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C. Oimsreav, Milwankee, Wis., says: “*T have 
used it in my practice ten years, and consider it a val- 
uable nerve tonic.”—[Adv.]} 





“The leprous distilment, whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 

That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 

The natural gates and alleys of the body," 
and causes the skin to become * barked about, most 
juzar-like, with vile and loathsome crust.” Such are 
the effects of diseased and morbid bile, the only anti- 
dote for which is to cleanse and regulate the liver— 
an office admirably performed by Dr. Pierce's ** Golden 
Medical Discovery.”—{ Adv. } 





THE 
Has been a subject of studious interest with 
intelligent mothers and the medical profession 
Not only the health and perhaps life 
of the mother, but the constitution of the infant 
is involved in the supply of proper artificial sus- 
tenance. Tur Vicror Basy Foop approaches 
nearer to healthy breast milk than anything that 
chemical science has devised, It requires no 
cooking or added ingredients, and is conveniently 
given, according to plain and simple directions, 
which accompany each box. Ask your Druggist 
or Grocer for it.—[ Adv. ] 


for years. 





A COUGH, COLD, OR SORE THROAT 
Suounpy not BE Nee _eorep, 





“ Brown's Bronchial Troches ” are a simple remedy, and 

will give immediate relief. They are of great service 

in subduing Hoarseness. Only in boxes, 25c.—{ Adv.) 
THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 


Burnerr’s Coooatne has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the eheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 
Buenerr’s Fravonina Exrraors are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[A de.) 





ADVE LISHMEHN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. ~ 

Sold by Grocers ev rocers everywhere. 


¥V. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
‘ruit Lozenge x 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
| N D | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
G R | [ LQ N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with Dusiness or pleasure. 





ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rune Rambutean, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


me 3. 
Improved Adjustable 


AND 


Indestructible 


Pannier Skirt, 


Spring Fash on, 1885, 


Patented Dec. 9, 1884, 
and Feb. 17, 1885. 
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somon: NHOF, 
52 White St., 
NEW YORK, 
For Sale by ali 


leading Dry-Goods 
Houses, 








To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brarrep & Arwstrone's factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. Al! good silk 
and beantiful colors, Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package, Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 


ARMSTRONG CO, ,621 Market St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LADI33 


6 CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
BEST: ror 3 oy) -"4 
nish. 

a instead of wr 

PER FEC rh FIT for ALL AGES 
Sol for them. 
lor circular, 








ROS, Manufacturers, 
8i White Street, NEW YORK. 


STAMPING 
OUTFIT. hich Mook of Pattern, Powder 


Pad, and everythin; needed; tells how to stamp Pivsu, 
Feur, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 
uther stitches; how todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, &c., &c.  PRick BY MAIL, $1.0), Iiluctrated 
Yrice List, pres, W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


Laptes can do their stamp ing 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost 
than ia charged fe or ate amping. Out- 
fit consists of BS coop patterns 
for embroidery and painting. 


ARTIFICIAL FOOD OF INFANTS 











WILLIAM A. DROWN & GO. | 


THE LATEST STYLE | 


PARASOLS. 


SALESROOMS: 
PHILADELPHIA, Frankford ; 
NEW YORK, 448 Broome St.; | 
CHICAGO, 76 Monroe St., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Weldon” & ‘Columbia’ 
UMBRELLAS. 


The Penens. English Custard Saerdor — Predeces 


DELIC —, CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. 
Sold in Boxes at 18 | 
j cents, sufficient for 3 | 
pints, and 36 cents, | 
suficient for T pints. | 


“POWDER 


LUXURY 
Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurrep Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 
PASTRY) EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pay | 
and & 21 Park PL, N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. 4 
SWEETS); will Mail Free, on receipt. ot address, * Past 
Mailed Try & Swerrs,” a little work containing | 

ee 
Free, 
——- 





Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 








[yet INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only | 
perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most | 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended 4 physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send a our book, “The Care and | 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. | 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


TTT TrEeTT a 
“& NEW USES OF 3% | 
DIAMOND DYES | 


New uses ano constunty beteer madeet thaahee them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory, &c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &e. USE NO OTHER. : | 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- | 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, cte. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as samplc, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the p: 

WELLS, RiCHARDSON &CO. » Burlingten, vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 


COLD, SILVER 
‘tt YF copper and BRONZE, ) * 
ual work: 


Artists mizing. Eq 
, the pee ae priced kinds and only 10 cts. a pack- 
the druggists, or post-paid from 
Ww WEL, RICHARDSON & CO0., Burlington, Vt. 























HOME BEAUTIFUI,. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 
Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of 
Materials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholestie and retail. Send 8c. for Mustrated Catalogue. 


OUR STRONG ARE FRAGRANT 


Zs 









6P s 
(your own selection) for 


ROSES BY saat oes 4 $12. 


r AR, 
Re mail our %. L 10. for ON ecenaeds te toall 
interested in Rose ultare, upon application, Free. 
Kk. SCOTT & SON, Rose rowers, Philadeiphia. 


STAMPIN 
PATTERNS 


Have you seen our New Catas 

wo The biggest one ont. 

Pictures, only 15 

oo aod for it. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Maes. 





| eyrefunded, Price, 





| & Co., 
| economically ; and will promptly send estimates of 








HOW 0 BE BEAUTIFUL' 


THIS SECRET H ,? ite SUCCESSFULLY 


EUGENIE? SSEGRET OF 8 BEAUTY, 


It not only beanti- fies but purifies the 
complexion; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. It is endorsed by the 
eading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians, Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 

- P $1 & $1.50 per box. 


VELOUTINE petisee™*"*, PACE POWDER, 





| Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 


INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, ¢1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

. ome for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
pottle. 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially “invited to call, All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feathe r-light swite lies, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy's. 











The sides of this Corset are boned with 
horn, which passes, like the ribs, around 
the body. The front and back are boned 
with Coraline, 


Price by mail, $1.10. For sale by all leading 
merchants, 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
353 Broadway, New York City. 


RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 


for Kensington and Outline Em- 
broiJery, Kensington, Luatro, and 
Hand Painting, Braiding Patterns, 
Alphabets, etc. A warm iron passed 
over the back of the pattern trans- 
fers it to the material. Complete 
Catalogue, 196 pp., cloth-bound book 
(containing over 400 illustrations), 
New Embroidery Shade-Book, giving 
correct colors and shade for working 
‘hens patterns, and New Price-List, all for 2% cents. 
Kinbroidery Shade-Book, New Price-List, and Sample 
Pattern (without Catalogue) for three 2-cent stamps. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, afier a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired, ‘The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixr i AVENUE, New York. 


Columbia Tricycles, 








ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful.”— 
B.W. Richardson, M.D. ,F-R.S. 
Send stamp for Illustrated 
(36-page) Catalogue. 
THE POPE WF’G CO., 
598 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


URNISH A HOME.” 





“HOW TO F 


The author of this book, published by D. Appleton | 


furnishes houses and rooms artistically and 


cost on application. For terms, references, &c., ad- 
dress “HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Carda, name in new type, an Elegant 45 page 
cost bound Floral en nae eo Album with 
Premium and 
Price List and pt Canvassing Outfit, all 
for 15 cts. SNOW & 00., ¥ , Conn, 













WITH Burr WRAPPERS, 


Genuine in Bottles only 











“Tam of the opinion that | 
no exercise for women has | 


HILL BROTHERS, | 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—0O! 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of H1r1.’s Miuuners’ Gazetre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

¢®™~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 








MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt sae: © 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FiT- 









of the most popularand 
satisfactory corsets as HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


MILLER’S 


PARANOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 


LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 


AND OTHER STYLES. 
Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, co corner + eed § Street. 


HOME ART WORK. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly journal, 
illustrated, gives practical instruction in painting upon 
china, silk, and all other materials; crayon drawing, 
pastel, hamme ring brass, and in all kinds of embroide ry. 
Mundreds of patterns for all kinds of art work are given 
yearly. Full-page designs in color (Flowers and Fig- 
ures) with each alternate issue. Large Illustrated Sup- 
plements with every number. Tur ‘Art [vr nonaner 
for 1885 will give these pOUBLE-PAGE OOLOKED PLATES 
among others: Study, Curyvsanrurmoms; panel, Tu- 
Lips; fan-mount, Roses. Single page:—over-mantel, 
landscape design, Aprie Orcnarn; study, Snow Sorne; 
china plaque, Burrenriies; panel, GoLpEN Rop anv 
Porrirs; and the usual we alth of outline patterns for 
embroidery, other illustrations, &c, Subscribe now. 
$3.00 a year. 26 numbers. Trial, 3 mos., $1.00. Sam- 
ple, with colored plate, for 15 cents. Send stamps to 
| WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
| Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANT- 


ED.—Not a barrel 












‘a dies, the most 
artistic, unique, 
popular,and fastest 
selling article ever 


= mail 
postpaid. lucent». Guo vozen barrels oy express, Tete, 
Write for agents’ — wt once, for this will not ap; 
again, Address, L. N, FOLLETT, 71 Varick 8t., New Work. 


_ UNMOUNTED © 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


| Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
| bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
| Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


OMETHING for the Thin-Faced 

and Thin-Necked, — For 5vc. I will 
mail to vou a code of rules whereby 
anyone can quickly develop the mus- 
wcles of the cheeks and make them 
look plump and rosy, and also fill out 
the neck. Mention Harper's Bazar. 
Prof. D. L. Dowp, Home School for 
Physical C ulture, 19 FE. 14th St., N.Y. 


| “BABIES. ” 














Send four 2c. stamps :ni get beautiful new Set 
crap Pictures. WG LING, 50 Nassau St, 


Se 
N E w YO Ri No © ——— Charged. 
DRY GooDs PREMIUM CATALOGUE, 


| ADDRESS 


BY MAIL JENNINGS & CO., 


116 West 23d St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York, 


| SHOPPING IN NEW YORK-—Silks, 
F fine millinery a xpecialty. Address, for references & cir- 
1 
| IV 





satins,velvcts, dress goods of all kinds, & 

cular, Miss M. E. BELL, P.O. Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 

| also Jewelry, at the Retnil prices. No commission 
| charged. 42 West 28d Suvet, New York. 




















APRIL 18, 1885. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


263 








LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Of 23d St., N.Y. 


val Sale. 


Having determined motto ove any PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, 


of their present stock of DRY GOODS 
their large NEW BUILDING, they “te 
marked the goods at prices which must | 
sell them quickly, preferring to give 
ABSOLUTE BARGAINS rather than | 
pay for the removal of stock. 





It will pay to purchase now, even if the goods are 
not required for immediate use. 


Send for Price-List of Bargains. 


Le Boutillier | 1 — 
| street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


a 
“eae As C 
SPRING IMPORTATION, 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 








Now opening, our Spring selection ot 
French 


“Silk” 


Fine Hosiery in Real Balbriggan, 
Lisle Thread, plain and embroidered ; 
open-worked, plain, and embroidered in the 
choicest shades of color. 

A special line of Ribbed Balbriggan, Lisle 
i, and Silk Hose. 


Ribbed and plain, in every variety. 


Threa Children’s Hosiery, 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS 
For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children in Silk, 
Merino, Lisle Thread, and Bal 


brigzan in Spring and Summer Weights. 


Cashmere, 


m 
Sroadevay c A: 1 oth ét. 
c 





NEW SPRING STY LES 
FOR 


BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES. 





Our stock comprises the best class of goods for Chil- 
dren, including everything needed for complete out- 
fits, from HATS to SHOES, at the lowest prices. 

Illustrated catalogue on application, 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., New York. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


MES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HAMPLIN’S <5 


Sold only 








SPEEDILY REMOVES 
leaving the 


Sonthe same TPO8e« 
All Droggists 8 Bell tt. “Be sare you ae get “the genuings 


Handsomest assortment ever offered. 
mbroidery re assorted colors, and 





Out 20 cent package of Bes: 
Lilustrated Book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for ere~v work, free 
with every $1.00 order. YALE SiLix W ORKS, New Haven, Coun, 

































Salto every Reais 
TAKE NO OTHER. 





Noack of everrs decond 


OWenderfal “orabrac—_ 
Ors RE hema 





JAMES MCCREERY & CO. 


Are now offering select Paris nov- 
elties in Silk, Satin, and Velvet 
effects, Morié Francaise Satin and 
Morie Pekins in solid and two- 
tone colorings, Chene and Broche 
Silks, and many other new and 
exclusive styles with appropriate 
plain textures for combination 
costumes. Also, several very large 
and choice assortments of Plain 
Colored Silks at extremely low 
prices. Orders by mail or express 
receive prompt attention. 


Broadway and 11th st, New York, 


MRS. C. 
THOMPSON, 


HAIR AND COSMETICS, 
32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward 

‘FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 


GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices | 


asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY is su- | 


perior and better than any preparation in the market. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Price, $1 and ¢2 
per bottle 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, tint for lips and cheeks, 
is indelible. Will not hurt the most delicate skin. 


| 50c. and $1.50 per bottle. 





KOSMEO POUDRE, the finest and most exquisite 
powder ever used, Makes the skin like enamel. 50c. 
aud #1 a box 

PALM KOSMEO, for whitening and preserving the 
skin, is a necessity in every family, Will surely pre- 
vent chapping, roughness of the skin, and pimples. 
Will prevent and eradicate wrinkles. Price, $1 and $2 
per box. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number. ) 


can do their own stamping , for eme« 
broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustral 
and Kensington Painting, by using 
our artistic patterns. They are 
easily and quickly transferred to silk, velvet, felt, 
plush, ete.. and may be used fifty times orer, Our 
Outfit contains 23° Useful and Artistic working Pat- 
terns, as follows: One spray each of Double Roses, 
Single Roses, Forget-Me-Nots, Golden Rod and Su- 
mac leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to match 
Ferns and Butterflies, Water Liligs, one sheet of 10 
smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, But- 
terflies, Beetles, etc., with your own initials, in Hand- 
some 2-inch letter, for Handkeréhiefs, Towels, ete., 
with box each of dark and light Powder, two Pads, 
and directions for indelible stamping, 85 cts. post- 
paid. Our “Manual of Needlework,” 100 pp., 35 cts. 
300k of “1000 Embroidery De sikns, ”15 cts. All the 
above, $1.25. Agents wanted. Acdress 
PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 W. Mth St., New York. 








| DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hysgienical 2 oe 
4%" 


| 
| 
| Preparations. 
| »” 
| 4% <? 
ss 
> ae ae 
| “A > SOLD 
oo EVERYWHERE. 
.& 
> 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 


| New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 





Invaluable for the Freshness and 
|F Beauty of the Complexion 
LO and the Skin. 
DY CHARLES PAY, 
Perfumer, 
THE 7, ® Rue de la Paix, 
MOST “4 PARIS. 
CELEBRATED fh 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
- SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ALL OTHER CATS 
ARE KITTENS 


When compared with our new and HANDSOME CAT- 
ALOGUE of Art Needlework and kindred subjects. 


ISSUED MARCH FIRST. 


Contains full instruction for Repousse or Ham- 
mered Brass Work, Kensington, Lustre, and 


r 


DANIELL & SONS, 
DRY-GOODS HOUSE 





| 
| 
| 





HAVE OPENED 
A BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 


(OF TAILOR-MADE) 


CLOTHINC. 


Neatness, Style, and Workmanship a Specialty. 


IMPORTANT. 
Leading Features, 


Broadway, Kighth and Ninth Sts., N.Y. 
H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


offer their latest Importations in 


SILKS and 
DRESS FABRICS, 


At their well-known popular price $. 


-Popular and Low Prices are the 


ae 

Also, Novelties in French and English 
HOSIERY, 

In Silk, 





Lisle Thread, &c. 


Full lines of 


Prismatine Painting,F litter Work or Irides- | 


cent Painting, Point-Lace Making (with en- 
gravings of all the stitches), descriptions and engrav- 
ings of Novelties in Decorative Embroide ry, 
etc., With hundreds of illustrations of Stamping Pat- 
terns, showing design, size, and price of each 
WASTE NO MONEY ON TOY ** OUTFITS,” 
but get this book and select practical patte me to use. 
136 10x12 in. pages. 2000 illus. by mail for 25 cents. 


136 PAGES, 2000 PICTURES. 
BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No.l 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 





ei FROM MISS ANNIE PIXLEY. 


My Dear Mr. Levy,—Allow me to express my 
delight at the satisfaction your Lablache Pow- 
It is the finest that I have 
Yours truly 


ANNIE PIXLEY. 








der has given me. 
ever used. 





D SO LOVELY new 
ritny French and 


old Floral Chromo 
ks. and 








BRAN. 
Bs BRAN FORD, CONN, 
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o 
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¥ 
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Sy for sa IPLES on an ordinary Post-Card 


‘ VS 


%~WN SS 











WASHER. 


Will wach Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaran G) 

W: asher that can _ umes 


tory. ocr agents allover the couutry are 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
cams to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


shee nts per yar rd. 





BS centsa yard 
of these extraordinary 
y > udge for themse lves whe: ther LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., 


LEwis’s 


S WONDERFUL YELVETEENS 


85 Cents a Yard. 


EWIS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manu- 


acturers at Manchester, England, of fine, first lass Velvct- 
eens, which are now well knownallover the world. They are 
fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a 


ress should we: ar badly, or be in any respects faulty, Lewis’s 


will give a new dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost 


f making and trimming. The price of these beautiiul Vel- 


eteens, in Blac oe the most beautiful Colorsnow worn, 





for Ve iveteens.. LE W lave ope neda depos at No. 6 
2st 14th Street, New York, ioe the exclusive sale of these 
elveteens, whi the Y, manufacture the mselves, and sell 
he m (or it might be s said almost give them) to the’ public at 
» v 1S’S ask Ladies to write for Samples 
elveteens. They will then be able 








yraise their Veiveteens more than they deserve. Write 
WHEN WRITING, 
"LEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


LEWIS’S, 6 West (4th St., N.Y. 
THE KEYSTONE ooo 





OVER 300, 000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 


And all'gi 


ACENTS WANTED. 
SSRiGMUUiuadiMaiammam, 2 


(tenet age. 


= 
= 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES. 






Summer Merino Underwear. 


| 
Ope ning of 
PARASOLS 


In Novel and Exclusive Desiqns. For other goods 


we ve fe r to our 


Fashion Catalogue 


For Spring and Summer of 1885, now ready for 


mailing. 


| Sixth Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. 


is owe my 


fo Flealth 

. and Beauty 
to the 

“\ CUTICURA 

) REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady. 






re 
[peeweorine Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 

fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Rrmepirs 

Curiovra Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the canse. 

Curtourna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curiouna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curteura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin 

Curtoura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beantifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 ceuts; Seap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1 


Potter Drue anp Curmtioat Co., Boston, 





Will not Injure the Finest Leather. Recommended by 
Leading Dealers everywhere. 

We have thoroughly tested ‘‘Raven Gloss,” and 
recommend it particularly for kid-work, 
not harden nor injure the Jeather 

E. D. BURT & CO., New York 
After using Button’s Raven Gloss four years, we 
are satisfied it is the best 
G. LAMKIN & CO., Tremont Row, Boston 
Ba Beware of Imitations, EA 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Manuf’rs, New York. 
= MORPHINE HABIT 
0 ij Dr. Il. KANE, formerly of the 
De on ae ey Home, now offers a 

R. medy whereby any a e can be cui ed quickly ond 

painlessly at home r testimonials and endorse 


| ments from_eminent Bae A. al men. Send stamp to 
| H. M. KANE, 19 East 14th Street, New York. 


as it does 
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’ yr , EX tMELY ASANT. 
FACETLA TRE gens PLEASANT. 
| Mrs. Brake (te Mrs, Flint), “And so you have moved 
A motuer sent her boy over to the neighbor's to get | since I saw you last. And how do’you like your new 
a pail of sonr milk. When told that they had only location ?” 


sweet milk that morning, he said, ** Well, Vl wait till | Mars. Fuint. “Oh, very much better than the old 
it is sour. HI | one. We are on an avenue that leads directly to the 
“ | cemetery, and almost all the funerals pass our door, 
PILUMB'S IDEA OF RETRENCHMENT. | which makes it extremely pleasant.” 
Prumn (who drinks at least four bottles of ale a day). | ——>——_ 
“Hey? What? Can't ge t along with the money I al- At a White Mountains hotel the past season a party 
low you for housekeeping ? of ladies and gentlemen arrived late, and specially im- 


Mas. Piume (mother of five small Plumbs), “ No, I pressed the fact on the night clerk that they must be 
can’t. lve run short a dollar each of the last three | called very early next morning, in order to catch their 


weeks.” train. To their disgust they found themselves down- 
Pivmn. “ Well, if that’s the case, you'd better stop | stairs in the gray, chilly dawn just in time to discover 
taking milk. J never use it.’ that, after all, they were too late. One of the gentle- 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF FASHION IN HIGH LIFE. 
1. Candlestick Mat with Cat and Mice Accompaniment. 2 The same, tilted y la Hussar. 3. Loaf-shaped Hat with Doves and Peacock-tail Brim, fantastic Dress to match. 4. A la Coachman, with Bird- 
nest Trimming. 5. Waddling Duck gud old Woman looking out of Tower. 6, 7, 8. Procession of Costumes with Tournures more or less pronounced. 9. Dress @ la high-backed Chair. 


men took it upon himself to empty the vials of wrath | —and I can’t do any more if you killme. I called you 
for the whole party on the devoted and tousled head | as soon as I got up, but I couldn’t go in and dress 
| of the bucolic and unhappy clerk, who was held re- | you!” 


sponsible for the annoyance and delay. After this = 

gentleman had said ail that one could say in the pre- A beginner in Latin was asked to translate a sen- 
sence of ladies on such an occasion, the clerk indig- | tence which, properly rendered, would have read, 
nantly remarked : “ Honey redolent of age.” But he preferred the freer 


“TT overslept myself, and you got left, and I’m sorry | translation, ‘This honey smeils like time.” 
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APRIL FOOL.—A GOOD-NATURED VICTIM. 
* WELL, I DECLAR’! DONE FOOLED AGAIN!” 












